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HOMER AND HECTOR. 


One of the most striking contributions to Homeric studies 
made by America’s most distinguished Homerist, John A. Scott, 
is his theory that Hector was not inherited by Homer from tradi- 
tion but was the invention of the poet. This hypothesis was first 
presented in an article in Classical Philology in 1913.1 A few 
years later Scott devoted one of his Sather lectures to a restate- 
ment of his views on this subject, and in 1921 this appeared as 
the latter part of Chapter Seven of his Unity of Homer.? There 
are no essential differences in the treatments, and to a large 
degree even the wording is almost or quite identical. The theory 
has naturally been commented upon by various critics and has 
met with enthusiastic praise in some quarters. The late Pro- 
fessor Bassett, for instance, after characterizing it as “ brilliant ” 
and “convincing,” spoke of it thus, “... Professor Scott’s 
theory about Hector, which is to be regarded as one of the most 
useful contributions in the way of a hypothesis based on strong 
evidence which this generation has made to the appreciation of 
the creative genius of Homer.”* Dissenting voices of course 
have not been lacking, even among those who share many of 
Scott’s views. The enthusiastic Unitarian J. T. Sheppard, for 
example, in his review of The Unity of Homer * says, “I agree 


1“ Paris and Hector in Tradition and in Homer,” Class. Phil., VI11 
(1913), pp. 160-71. 

* Berkeley, 1921. In the following discussion all my page references 
will be to this later version. 

5C.W., XIV (1920-21), p. 20. M. P. Nilsson in his Homer and 
Mycenae (London, 1933), pp. 264-5, also speaks of Scott’s idea in very 
favorable terms. 


R., XXXVI (1922), p. 169. 
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warmly with the denunciation of the fine-spun nonsense of critics 
who attempt to make Hector a Boeotian ; but I think Mr. Scott 
himself goes beyond the evidence when he tries to show that 
Hector was invented by the author of the Jliad.” But critics 
on both sides have largely contented themselves with merely 
expressing their approval or disapproval of the theory, and there 
has been no attempt to examine carefully the evidence which 
Scott has adduced in its support. This is unfortunate, because 
the theory is really of considerable importance not only for our 
“ appreciation of the creative genius of Homer,” but also for the 
whole question of Homer’s relationship to the pre-Homeric 
tradition. If Homer could invent and add to the Troy story so 
important a character as Hector, then clearly he could treat the 
tradition with the utmost freedom, and we cannot hope to make 
even plausible guesses about the condition of the Troy story in 
pre-Homeric times. 

There has been some attempt to build up a positive case for 
the pre-Homeric existence of Hector. In particular the cogent 
observations of Drerup in his review of Scott’s Unity of Homer ® 
are worthy of careful attention: 


Man beachte, dass schon die Aufnahme des Achilleus in den 
troischen Sagenkreis . . . die Erfindung seines Gegenspielers 
Hektor zu bedingen scheint, da ohne ihn Achill in der troischen 
Sage tiberhaupt keinen rechten Zweck hat; fiir die Erreichung 
des eigentlichen Kriegszweckes, die Zerstérung Trojas, hat er ja 
von jeher nur eine nebensachliche Aufgabe gehabt. Die primiaren 
Elemente dieser Sage sind Agamemnon und Menelaos, Helena, 
Priamos und Paris; mit dem Kriegszuge gegen Troja, der nicht 
notwendig primiér sein muss, zieht dann die bunte Schar der 
griechischen Helden in sie ein, darunter Achill; auf der Gegen- 
seite erscheint aber auch eine entsprechende Zahl troischer 
Helden, die wir uns ohne Hektor kaum denken kénnen, jeden- 
falls nicht leichter, als die Griechen ohne Achill. Paris kann 
hier schon darum nicht der eigentliche Gegenspieler Achills 
gewesen sein, weil dieser ja berufen sein musste, den Ruhm des 
griechischen Haupthelden auf den Gipfel zu fiihren, Paris aber 
nach der Tradition dazu ausersehen war, den Achill zu toten. 
Wenn also Paris in der Ursage der Protagonist auf troischer 
Seite war, so miisste er das in einer Sagenperiode vor der Hin- 
fiihrung des Achilleus gewesen sein ; aber auch fiir diese Priimisse 
sind Scotts Beweise nicht zwingend. 


5 Phil, Wochenschr., XLII (1922), pp. 505-17 and 529-40. My quota- 
tion is from p. 536. 
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There is certainly much to be said for this view that the presence 
of Achilles in the Troy story practically requires the presence of 
Hector. 

But, after all, it is really not incumbent upon those who do 
not believe in Scott’s theory to demonstrate conclusively that 
Hector is older than Homer. One who grants, as Scott does, that 
so many of the characters in Homer are traditional may fairly 
be required to offer strong and convincing proof for a theory 
that one of the most important characters was invented by 
Homer. In a situation of this kind the burden of proof cer- 
tainly rests with the innovator; if it can be shown that the 
innovator has made no case, it is surely not essential that his 
opponents present a strong positive case on the other side, though 
I confess that I find Drerup’s observations quite sufficient in that 
direction. I am not, therefore, here concerned with this aspect of 
the problem, but rather with demonstrating the flimsiness of the 
case presented by Scott. Some few preliminary remarks on the 
positive side may, however, be in order. 

If we turn to what must be, after all, by far our most important 
and reliable source of evidence in Homeric studies, Homer him- 
self, we can only remark that Homer’s technique with regard to 
Hector will certainly suggest to many that he is just as much a 
part of the tradition as those characters whom Scott admits 
Homer inherited from predecessors. Hector is first presented in 
the most casual manner in A 242. He is introduced in exactly the 
same way as Aias, Odysseus, and Idomeneus, and in much the 
same way as Agamemnon and Achilles, a fact which could well 
be interpreted by an impartial reader as an indication that every- 
one in Homer’s audience knew who he was.® Scott himself com- 
ments thus on the introduction of Hector (pp. 206-7) : 


In the early part of the poem this hero of the Trojan forces is 
not brought upon the stage nor given prominence. Long before 


*° Cf. C. M. Bowra, Tradition and Design in the Iliad (Oxford, 1930), 
pp. 3-4: “The assumption that the audience know the main outlines of 
the story persists through the poem. Characters, who are later to play 
an integral part and whose previous action is assumed to have been 
important, are mentioned casually as if we knew all about them. Hector 
is never formally introduced. We first hear of him from Achilles, who 
says that his own abstention from battle will lead to many Achaeans 
being killed by Hector (A 242), and when he does appear on the scene 
it is assumed without more ado that he commands the Trojans (B 802) .” 
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we see him, however, we know that he is to be the chief an- 
tagonist, the one whom the Greeks are most to fear. Achilles 
in his anger swore that the Greeks would rue his absence on that 
day when many should fall at the hands of man-slaying Hector. 
Also, Agamemnon called the leaders of the Greeks together for 
sacrifice and prayed that Zeus grant him the power of burning 
that very day the halls of Priam and of bringing vanquished 
Hector to the dust. By the words of Achilles and the prayer of 
Agamemnon the poet was able to create the impression that 
Hector was a known and illustrious warrior. 


To this I can only say that it seems to me highly artificial and 
far less probable than the simple assumption that Hector was 
a known and illustrious warrior; there was no need for the poet 
to create any such impression. 

It is perhaps worth recalling that there are in the Iliad a 
number of references to Hector’s participation in incidents which 
preceded the quarrel of Achilles and Agamemnon. At E 473-4 
Sarpedon reminds Hector that he once said he could save the 


town alone with just his brothers and brothers-in-law : 
mov atep Aawv woAw 79° emixovpwv 


- , / 
ovos, yapBpotor KQOLYVYTOLOL TE COOLCL. 


This could be a reference to a pre-Homeric Hector. Such a 
speech would well fit the man implied by some of Homer’s 
epithets for Hector; it is, in fact, more in harmony with some 
of these epithets than is the Hector of the Iliad.". In H 113-14 
Agamemnon tells Menelaus that Achilles himself is afraid of 
Hector. This is not true in the Iliad, but may have been illus- 
trated by some earlier incident or incidents when Achilles was 
not maddened by his desire for vengeance.* ‘There is a feeble 
hint of a pre-Homeric Hector in 1304 where Odysseus gives as 


*Monro (The Iliad, ed. D. B. Monro, 2 vols., Oxford, I, 5th ed. 1899, 
II, 4th ed. 1897) in his note on the passage expresses the view that ¢js 
here means “ thought,” not “said.” This greatly weakens the force of 
Sarpedon’s remarks, The idea, however, is an old one. Cf. Schol. B 
and T on E 473, ob yap av “Exrwp 
els ro’s ouuudxouvs. But Homer does not say that Hector said anything 
of this sort to the allies. They may have heard it at second hand. Such 
boasts and threats are quite common; cf. e.g. 0 229 ff., N 220, T 83 ff. 

8 Agamemnon’s words do not really imply, as Monro says ad loc., that 
Hector was superior to Achilles, but simply that Achilles had been 
cautious and possibly on occasion had retreated, as the Homeric heroes 
in general do from time to time. 
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one reason why Achilles should come back to the fight the fact 
that he could win great glory, viv yap x’ “Exrop’ éAos, because 
Hector is now so confident of his powers that he would come 
to close quarters. This implies that heretofore in the war Hector 
has not been so eager to meet the Greek prince. Later on in the 
same book (352-5) we have a reference to a particular incident 
preceding the action of the Iliad: ® 


& eyo per’ "Axaotow 
ovk pdynv ad Teixeos Cpvipev "Exrup, 
és Sxaids te wUAas Kai pyyov txavev’ 
évOa ror’ oiov poyis S€ pev Expuyev Spynv. 


In O 721-3 Hector says that he has long wanted to fight the 
Greeks, but has been held back by the elders, a situation not por- 
trayed in the Iliad. I should be the last to maintain that 
references of this type prove the existence of a pre-Homeric 
Hector, and I freely grant that there is nothing to show that 
Homer did not invent them all. Scott would doubtless hold that 
they are all part of Homer’s clever efforts to “ create the impres- 
sion that Hector was a known and illustrious warrior.” But it is 
equally true that there is nothing to show that they are not 
references to incidents familiar to the audience from pre-Homeric 
tradition. In any case, the important first step in this question 
should be to subject the hypothesis of Scott to a searching 
examination to determine whether or not the evidence he has 
presented is strong enough to require any attempt to construct a 
positive defense of the orthodox view. Actually, I think it is 
possible to show beyond question that Scott has given us no 
reason to believe that Homer invented Hector, and that the 
various points he presents can all be shown to be either invalid or 
irrelevant. 

I ought, perhaps, to state at the outset that I am in hearty 
sympathy with Scott’s purpose in presenting his theory. While 
it is doubtless true that Scott was greatly influenced by his 
feeling that Hector is so fine a character, and by his habitual and 


®T interpret the last line to refer to a specific incident, and the im- 
perfect, Zucuve, as conative or inchoative, “He started,” or “he tried to 
stand his ground there once, but he barely escaped my attack.” Monro 
would translate @ucuve, “ he used to wait.” If Monro is right, there is 
no reference to a specific incident and the passage can be more easily 
felt to represent a mere invention of Homer. 
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irresistible desire to try to claim everything good in the Jhad 
and Odyssey as the independent invention of Homer, he was also 
greatly and rightly roused by the dreams of Diimmler and Bethe 
about Hector the Boeotian and the kindred nonsense of Wilamo- 
witz about a Hektorgedicht. But it is perfectly possible to be 
more than a little sceptical about these theorizings and still 
believe that Hector is part of the traditional Troy story which 
Homer inherited from his predecessors. At least, I repeat, one 
may fairly require strong evidence to support a theory which 
denies the existence of a pre-Homeric Hector. What is the 
evidence presented by Scott? 

First, Scott appeals, as he has profitably done on other oc- 
casions, to Pindar.’® Pindar, we are told, shows no knowledge of 
Hector except what could be obtained from Homer. We can find 
in Homer a passage to justify and explain every Pindaric 
reference to Hector. Yet Pindar was no “docile follower of 
Homer.” He sometimes differs from Homer and sometimes adds 
details not mentioned in the Jliad. As an instance of this latter 
practice Scott cites the Third Nemean, 50-52, where we are 
informed that Achilles caught animals by his speed of foot. But 
Pindar adds no new features to Homer’s portrait of Hector. 
“The first and only poem to give a portrait of him was the 
Iliad ” (p. 223). If there are any points to this argument they 
must be: a) Pindar’s failure to add features to the Homeric 
Hector suggests that the Homeric portrait was the only one in 
existence, and b) Pindar’s addition of features to the Homeric 
Achilles suggests that there were other portraits of Achilles 
familiar to him. Actually, of course, neither of these conclu- 
sions is in the least degree valid. As for the second one, it must 
be pointed out, first, that Pindar’s statement about Achilles 
catching animals by his speed of foot can hardly be said to add 
a new feature to Homer’s portrait of Achilles, who is in Homer 
repeatedly called swift of foot, and, secondly, what Pindar does 
say can just as well be due to original invention as to tradition. 


19 Scott also briefly considers the evidence of Hesiod. This is of some 
significance in the problem of Hector the Boeotian, but offers no help 
to Scott’s theory that in the pre-Homeric tradition Hector did not exist 
and Paris was the supreme leader of the Trojans. Hesiod not only fails 
to mention Hector, but is also completely silent about Paris, and, in fact, 
all other Trojan heroes except Aeneas. 
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Anyone who believes that Homer could, with no models to work 
on, produce Hector out of whole cloth, should certainly feel that 
it required no great powers of invention on Pindar’s part to 
think up this detail about catching animals after Homer’s 
repeated insistence on Achilles’ celerity. I do not maintain that 
Pindar did invent it. This animal-catching may well: have 
appeared in pre-Homeric poetry. We simply do not know where 
Pindar got the idea. The other “ point ” contributes, if possible, 
even less to Scott’s confident conclusion. Anyone who feels a need 
to explain Pindar’s failure to add details to the Homeric Hector 
can easily think of many reasons more likely than Scott’s. Maybe 
it is because Homer happens to tell in great detail the only part 
of the war in which Hector was an important figure; possibly all 
the earlier treatments of Hector were likewise devoted mainly to 
his last days and death; it may be that Pindar had much to 
add to Homer’s Hector in the extensive portions of his work now 
lost ; it may be that the Homeric portrait of Hector appealed to 
Pindar and the other portraits of him did not. Pindar does not 
stand closer to Homer than does Aeschylus. For Scott, who 
would apparently put Homer in the tenth or ninth century, it 
should seem not only plausible but almost certain that by the 
time of Pindar and Aeschylus Homer had acquired so preéminent 
a position that the pre-Homeric poetry was little better known 
than it is to us. If Pindar contained un-Homeric details about 
Hector Scott would be quick to point out that they could not be 
taken as proof that there was a pre-Homeric Hector, since Pindar 
might easily have invented them. The absence of such details in 
the extant portion of Pindar can certainly not demonstrate or 
even suggest the absence of Hector in pre-Homeric poetry. 

It should in fairness be stated that Scott is here mainly occu- 
pied with disproving the theory about a Theban Hector, and this 
argument from Pindar (and Hesiod) was first set forth in that 
connection in an article in the American Journal of Philology. 
Against that theory the testimony of an early Theban poet can 
justly be felt to have some weight and one can only regret that 
it is not more extensive, but Scott concludes his discussion of 
Pindar with the flat statement, “The first and only poem to 


11“ Hector as a Theban Hero in the Light of Hesiod and Pindar,” 
A.J. P., XXXV_ (1914), pp. 309-17. (This is the first section of an 
article entitled, “Two Homeric Personages.” ) 
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give a portrait of him (sc. Hector) was the Iliad.” Pindar’s 
silence clearly offers no support whatever for this larger con- 
clusion that Homer invented Hector. Scott himself has often 
insisted elsewhere on the danger and weakness of an argument 
from silence in view of the highly fragmentary state of Greek 
literature. 

Scott next discusses the fact that the traditions about the 
Trojans are far more vague and deficient than those about the 
Greeks. In fact, “the Trojans are introduced or created merely 
that the Greeks may have antagonists” (p. 225). Homer has 
difficulty finding “ names and exploits for the Trojans ”; nearly 
all the Trojans have Greek names; tradition did not give Homer 
the name of Hector’s wife, and so she has a Greek name, as do 
his son and many of his brothers. It is hard to see what all this 
has to do with Homer’s invention of the character of Hector; 
also hard to see precisely what Scott means by tradition. In his 
remarks about Andromache and elsewhere in this chapter, he 
often seems almost to mean the factual record of history. But 
the distinction in point here is not that which, for example, 
forms the basis of the discussions in the third volume of Bethe’s 
Homer-Dichtung und Sage,* between genuine “ Sagestoff ” on 
the one hand and “rein Dichterwerk” on the other. In this 
discussion we are concerned with the distinction between Homer 
and the pre-Homeric tradition ; that tradition includes not only 
the factual historical background (if there was any), the varia- 
tions conscious and unconscious which that history experienced 
in the course of (presumably) centuries of oral tradition and 
which converted it into the “imperfect history” of Saga, but 
also the variations and additions made by the free inventions of 
poets. There is a regrettable tendency for writers on Homer, 
both Dissectors and Unitarians, to slip into the fallacy of assum- 
ing that a suggestion that some detail in the Iliad or Odyssey 
is the product of poetical imagination is the same thing as a 
demonstration that the detail is the invention of the poet Homer 
and had no existence before his time. Actually, one could con- 
sistently hold that there was no historical basis whatever for 
the Trojan story, that it was all free poetical invention, and at 
the same time that Homer’s debt to tradition was tremendous, 


12 Die Sage vom Troischen Kriege (Leipzig and Berlin, 1927). 


| 
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even that Homer added nothing of importance in the way of 
invented characters or incidents. There probably was an his- 
torical basis for the Trojan story, but by Homer’s time this 
historical fact had been embroidered by the “ many generations 
of poets” whom Scott himself recognizes on p. 241. When we 
speak of tradition with reference to Homer we mean this poetical 
tradition whether or not it was ultimately inspired by historical 
events. Neither Scott nor anyone else knows or can hope to know 
whether or not this tradition gave Homer the name of Hector’s 
wife. Of course, if Hector did not exist in the tradition, neither 
did his wife. But if he did there is no reason why we should 
assume that he was a bachelor in the tradition and was provided 
with a wife and child by Homer. The relative meagerness of 
Trojan exploits and authentic Trojan names in Homer has no 
bearing whatever on the question of Homer’s originality or his 
inventions. It is simply the obvious and inevitable result of a 
fact of which Scott himself is perfectly conscious, “ Homer had 
no knowledge of the Trojans except as Greek pride or patriotism 
preserved it” (p. 224). The Trojan War, whether historical 
fact or not, reached Homer through the many generations of 
poets whose existence Scott himself assumes. And those poets 
were Greeks and may be naturally assumed to have had more or 
less the same attitude towards Greeks and Trojans that Homer 
has. One readily grants that Hector’s wife, child, and many of 
his brothers were baptized by Greeks, but that is no proof that 
Homer had to invent either the characters or the names. Grant 
that in the Iliad “the Trojans are introduced merely that the 
Greeks may have antagonists”; with whom does Scott imagine 
the Greeks fought in the pre-Homeric poems of his many genera- 
tions of poets? Does he believe, as he seems sometimes to imply, 
that every one of these poets, when he composed a poem about 
some part of the Troy story, took the trouble to invent a new set 
of antagonists, many of them with complicated family relation- 
ships? Or does he believe that the earlier poets accepted the 
characters of the tradition but that Homer alone indulged in 
this passion for new inventions ? 

Scott’s point in all this, I presume, is that the traditions about 
the Trojans were so meager that Homer was impelled to add rich- 
ness to them by inventing Hector. This, of course, is simply a 
guess and cannot be proved or disproved. It is certainly not 
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enough in itself to offer any help to Scott’s theory. Moreover, 
obvious objections suggest themselves: though one is ready to 
admit that the traditions about the Trojans are less rich than 
those about the Greeks, and inevitably so, this is only relative. 
Inevitably, after many generations of poets had been at work 
on the Troy story, a considerable body of material would have 
been created about the Trojans. Some of this appears directly 
or indirectly in Homer; almost certainly there was much more 
which does not appear in Homer. In particular, it seems almost 
perverse to assume that at this period of the story’s development 
the Trojans had only one important leader, when the Greeks 
were so generously endowed. Even if this happened to be the 
case historically, it is inconceivable that generations of poets 
should have allowed this condition to continue. Here, as so fre- 
quently happens in Homeric studies, Scott has made the error of 
postponing for generations a feature of the Troy story which, if 
not historical fact, is so obvious and, one might say, necessary 
an element in the plot that it must have appeared quite early in 
its development. 

I see no reason to go into Scott’s point that Paris is the only 
Trojan leader with a foreign name, while Hector has a “ good 
Greek name.” Even if we grant this as a demonstrated and 
universally accepted fact, these considerations are, like the 
similar remarks about Hector’s family, of no relevance whatever 
to Scott’s case. All they can be taken to show is that the Troy 
story has been handled by Greeks, and on that point there is no 
dispute. Possibly Scott and others may feel, too, that Paris’ 
foreign name is an indication that he is an older character than 
some of the other Trojans. On that point I have no knowledge 
and no convictions. As a sample of what can be done in this 
field, however, one may take the speculations of Bethe,® which 


18 Die Sage vom Troischen Kriege, pp. 90f. I might incidentally take 
exception to one statement made by Scott in this paragraph. “ Hector, 
in name, dress, character, and all, is a Greek loaned to the enemy; by 
these same tokens Paris is foreign throughout.” (This also occurs in 
the original article, p. 162.) One not familiar with this work of Scott’s 
might naturally suppose that this statement followed or preceded a 
demonstration of these assertions. Nothing of the sort. Scott has 
merely pointed out in what immediately precedes that Paris is a foreign 
name, Hector a Greek one. Nothing has been said about “ dress, char- 
acter, and all” (whatever this last may be presumed to include), and 
in what follows the only one of these points touched upon is that of 
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lead him to suggest that Alexander was the usual name of this 
hero and that Paris was given to him later to stigmatize him 
as a barbarian; all this to have happened under the influence of 
the nationalistic feeling aroused among the Ionians by the 
Lydian Wars in the seventh century. 

Scott then presents (pp. 226 ff.) a rather lengthy consideration 
of Paris and Hector in tradition and in Homer in an effort to 
demonstrate that “ Paris was the traditional leader and champion 
of the Trojans, but for moral reasons could not be made the 
protagonist in the poem. The poet therefore degraded him and 
created a hero with sufficient nobility of character to win sym- 
pathy for his cause. Hector, as he appears in Homer, is the 
creation of the poet who conceived the idea of the Iliad ; without 
Homer there would have been no traditions of Hector.” 

First, I must remark that this phrase, “as he appears in 
Homer ” (which is found also in the original journal article), 
looks like an effort to provide a way of escape. If Scott wants 
to maintain that Homer’s portrayal of the character of Hector 
is his own, I should be the last to argue the matter. But that is 
not the position he has taken elsewhere in this chapter and it is 
not even the position he takes in the other half of this sentence. 

In his discussion of Paris in the tradition and in Homer, Scott 
turns first to the Epic Cycle and finds that in the Cypria Paris 
is the leading actor. This is a most doubtful statement, though 
it is common in discussions of the Cypria. The Cypria was a 
poem in eleven books; Proclus’ summary extends to only seventy- 
seven lines in Allen’s Oxford edition. In this summary neither 
Paris nor any action of Paris is mentioned after line twenty. In 
other words, to judge by this summary, the evidence on which 
Scott based his statement, Paris played a part in about one- 
fourth of the poem, and for three-fourths of it was not important 
enough to be mentioned a single time in Proclus’ summary." 


character; and even here Scott does not maintain that there is anything 
peculiarly Greek about Hector’s character or peculiarly un-Greek about 
Paris’ (which, of course, would be a hard position to hold, in view of 
Alcibiades). 

14 There is an even more impressive absence of Paris from most of the 
summary of these events in the Epitome of Apollodorus. In Frazer’s 
Loeb Library edition of Apollodorus (London and New York, 1921) the 
portion roughly corresponding to Proclus’ summary of the Cypria 
occupies some 245 lines (pp. 170-204). Neither Paris nor any action of 
Paris is mentioned after line 28. 
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Qualifying Scott’s statement to make it read, “In the early 
part of the Cypria Paris is the leading actor,” not only can one 
accept it, one can go further and point out that it is impossible 
to see how this could be otherwise. The early part of the Cypria 
was devoted to an account of the beginnings of the Trojan War. 
From all the evidence we have, whether derived from pre- 
Homeric, Homeric, or post-Homeric sources, it is clear that in 
this part of the Troy story Paris was the main character. Any 
writer dealing with this portion of the story would have to make 
him the leading Trojan, and no one should feel any surprise that 
Paris was the main character in the early part of the Cypria. 
This cannot be said to add anything to Scott’s attempted proof 
that “ Paris was the traditional leader and champion of the 
Trojans ” in the Troy story as a whole. 

Scott then goes on to say (p. 227), “The deeds of no other 
Trojan find any place in the story of the Cypria.” But we dis- 
cover immediately that this is not so. Scott himself tells us that 
our summary of the Cypria contains the information that among 
the contents of the poem there was an account of the death of 
Protesilaus at the hands of Hector. It is with deep regret that 
we then see Scott following the same course he has so often and 
so justly criticized in the studies of the Dissectors. This account 
involving Hector, Scott tells us, “is not an independent tradi- 
tion, but is founded on the Iliad and in plain violation of 
Homer.” With what weary familiarity do we read that argu- 
ment. In other words, where the evidence at our disposal is 
consistent with our theory we shall accept it as good evidence; 
where it contradicts our theory we shall reject it as bad. This is 
a method of procedure which has been all too common in 
Homeric studies. Scott himself has done much to show that its 
most skilful practitioners have conclusively demonstrated that 
by the use of it one can prove anything. Even if one does not 
go beyond Scott’s own account of the Cypria, therefore, one sees 
his argument self-convicted. But if one goes to Proclus’ sum- 
mary itself one realizes that, even apart from the troublesome 
introduction of Hector, Scott’s statement that the deeds of no 
other Trojan find any place in the story of the Cypria is simply 
not in accord with the facts. Other Trojans are mentioned in 
the summary and the episodes involving them may, for all we 
know, have been quite extensive. Before Paris leaves Troy 
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Helenus prophesies to him about the future; Aphrodite bids her 
son Aeneas sail with Paris; if he did not go the scene must have 
been prolonged to contain his refusal; if he did, he must have 
played some part in the events of the journey; ** Cassandra also 
prophesies; Hector kills Protesilaus; Aeneas’ cattle are driven 
off by Achilles, and, although Proclus does not say whether or 
not Aeneas appeared in the episode, Homer’s account of this 
event in Y 89 ff. makes it all but certain that he did; Troilus is 
killed by Achilles; Lycaon is taken by Patroclus to Lemnos and 
sold for ransom. And we must never forget that we do not have 
the eleven books of the Cypria but only a prose summary of some 
seventy to eighty lines. Doubtless in the poem itself other 
Trojans were mentioned, the characters named above appeared or 
were at least mentioned many more times, and some of the 
episodes indicated by these references of Proclus may well have 
been of considerable length and importance. Yet, in the face of 
all this, Scott can say in his eagerness to prove the great impor- 
tance of Paris, “ The deeds of no other Trojan find any place in 
the story of the Cypria.” Of course, I do not maintain that the 
Cypria is an unerring witness of the pre-Homeric tradition. It 
is Scott who is using the Cypria for his case. My purpose here is 
simply to indicate that if we propose to use Proclus’ summaries 
as evidence we must take them as we find them; we shall accom- 
plish nothing by omissions and mis-statements or by an ingenious 
selective process whereby we accept as old and authentic what is 
convenient for our purpose and reject as late whatever is 
embarrassing. 

Scott’s treatment of the other Cyclic poems in which we might 
expect Paris is briefer but similar. He tells us that no Trojan 
other than Paris is named in Proclus’ summary of the Aethiopis 
as “sharing in the events of this poem.” This is correct but 
adds nothing to Scott’s case, since in view of the subject matter 
of the Aethiopis it would be surprising if any other Trojan were 
very important in the action, Hector being now dead. But if we 
had the poem itself, I should be most surprised if other Trojans 
did not appear in minor roles and episodes. Our summary is 
only about twenty-five lines long. According to Scott only Paris 


7° On this cf. Schol. Lip. on N 460: one reason why Priam did not 
like Aeneas was ’AdeEdvipw eis dpmaynv ras ‘EXévns. Schol. 
T says it was because Aeneas’ mother infatuated Paris. 


re 
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and Helenus among the Trojans are mentioned as having a part 
in the Inttle Iliad. This is not so. The poem also had an account 
of the marriage of Helen and Deiphobus. 

Why, after his inaccurate and misleading account of the 
Trojans in the Epic Cycle, Scott then adds to his inaccuracy by 
flatly stating, “ Thus we find that in the first three poems of the 
Cycle, leaving the Iliad out of account, Paris is the only Trojan 
whose acts are of sufficient importance to receive mention in the 
summary by Proclus,” I do not know. One can only say in 
answer that this is simply not a correct statement of the facts, 
and anyone who will take the trouble to read Proclus for himself 
will see that it is not. More than half a dozen other Trojans are 
mentioned in Proclus’ summaries of the Cypria, Aethiopts, and 
Inttle Iliad, and since his summaries are so brief we are certainly 
justified in assuming that only the important characters and 
episodes are mentioned in them. Clearly, there is no proof here 
that Paris was the traditional leader of the Trojans. An im- 
partial examination of Proclus shows only what one would 
naturally expect; Paris was one of the most important leaders, 
and in certain portions of the Troy story the leading character. 
The fact that Paris appears to overshadow even Hector in 
Proclus’ account of the Cypria, Aethioms, and Little Iliad cannot 
be taken to prove that in the tradition of the Trojan War as a 
whole Paris completely overshadowed Hector or that Hector did 
not exist in that tradition and had to be invented by Homer. 
Paris is naturally more important in the Aethiopis and Little 
Iliad because he is still alive and Hector is dead. As for the 
Cypria, what would one logically expect their relative importance 
in that poem to be if one had never heard of the idea that Homer 
invented Hector and that in the earlier tradition Paris held a 
position of unique preéminence? The Cypria told of 1) the 
origins of the Trojan War, 2) the mustering of the Greek army, 
its long preliminary wanderings, and its final arrival at Troy, 
3) some events of the years of the war preceding Achilles’ 
temporary withdrawal from the action. Obviously in the first 
of these sections, which was devoted almost entirely to the judg- 
ment of the goddesses and the rape of Helen and the events 
leading to those two climaxes, one naturally expects Paris to be 
the main character. He almost certainly was the main character 
in all the pre-Homeric poems which dealt with this portion of the 
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Troy story, and Proclus’ summary shows that he was the main 
character in this portion of the Cypria. But, as we should expect, 
he does not stand alone ; even in this portion of Proclus’ summary 
other Trojans—Helenus, Aeneas, Cassandra—are also intro- 
duced, and there were certainly still others, named or nameless, 
who were mentioned or appeared for a short time in minor roles. 
Proclus’ summary averages only seven lines for each book of the 
Cypria. We should not expect Paris, or Hector, or any other 
Trojan to play any réle in the second part of the poem since it 
is devoted entirely to the Greeks, and neither Paris nor any other 
Trojan does appear in Proclus’ summary, though here again 
doubtless he and many other Trojans were named in the poem 
itself ; e. g. Paris must have been named in Iris’ report to Mene- 
laus about what had happened in Sparta. In the third portion, 
devoted to some of the events of the first nine years of the war, 
we might well expect that Paris would play a part occasionally, 
though we should expect his role to be far less important than in 
the first portion, since we have no reason to believe that he is 
preéminently a warrior, and this part of the poem dealt with 
fighting in the main, much of it, moreover, in the form of 
expeditions by the Greeks against towns in the neighborhood 
rather than conflicts with the Trojans themselves. Also, we 
might well expect some episode or episodes involving Hector. 
Actually, in Proclus’ summary of this section of the poem there 
is one episode in which Hector appears. Paris, however, is not 
even mentioned. I find this last fact somewhat surprising: I 
should imagine that to Scott, who looks to the Cypria for support 
for his belief that in the pre-Homeric tradition Paris was the 
leader of the Trojans, overshadowing all others and with no 
Hector for a rival, the absence of Paris in this portion of the 
poem would be amazing to the point of incredibility. I think 
it highly likely that Paris did appear occasionally in this portion 
of the Cypria, but always in such a minor role that Proclus did 
not introduce him into his summary. 

The réle of Paris in the Cycle is, I submit, just what we 
should expect it to be if he was one of the important Trojan 
leaders. The fact that Hector does not play a larger réle in 
the last portion of the Cypria might at first sight seem sur- 
prising. A moment’s consideration will suggest, however, that 
there is really no reason why we should expect him to have a 
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role so important here that he should be frequently mentioned 
in so brief a summary as that of Proclus. We must keep con- 
stantly in mind the nature of the warfare which occupied these 
first nine years after the Greeks arrived at Troy. From all the 
evidence we have it is apparent that the course of the war was 
thought to be somewhat as follows: the Trojans made an effort to 
prevent the Greeks from landing, but were not successful, and 
soon withdrew to the protection of their walls. The Greeks were 
quite conscious of their inability to take so strong a position by 
storm and settled down to wait for some event which would move 
the Trojans to come out and fight. While waiting they did what 
damage they could to the Trojans by raids on the surrounding 
country. There were also occasional skirmishes with small con- 
tingents of Trojans and their allies, and individuals were now 
and then captured or killed. At some stage at least one attempt 
was made to arbitrate the dispute, but no settlement could be 
agreed upon. This is the type of warfare implied or referred to 
in the Iliad and pictured in our summary of the Cypria, and 
this was doubtless the type of warfare portrayed by Homer’s 
predecessors and contemporaries who happened to devote their 
poetical efforts to this part of the Trojan story. Achilles’ quarrel 
with Agamemnon and his decision to withdraw himself and his 
men from the combat was, of course, the event which caused the 
Trojans to come out from their walls and fight in the plain, 
thereby changing the whole course of the war and bringing it to a 
climax. We see at once that this warfare of the first nine years 
was of such a sort that it would be most unlikely that any Trojan 
general would participate in a series of important military ex- 
ploits—exploits, let us say, of sufficient importance to entitle 
them to a place in Procius’ scanty summary of the Cypria. The 
Trojans are shut up within their walls, and by the very nature of 
the conflict they and their leaders are forced into comparative 
inactivity, while the Greeks devote their main energies to the 
surrounding towns. Undoubtedly in the Cypria, as in the poems 
of Homer’s predecessors and contemporaries dealing with these 
nine years, Trojan leaders were often mentioned and incidents 
were described in which they participated. There may well have 
been some poems dealing with a small portion of these nine 
years and portraying some Trojan leaders as very important 
characters, but in any account of these nine years as a whole we 
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should naturally and normally expect any Trojan leader to 
appear only occasionally and in a réle of comparatively minor 
importance. If in Proclus’ summary of the Cypria’s account of 
these nine years Hector is mentioned only once, this cannot be 
taken as evidence that in the pre-Homeric tradition of the Trojan 
War as a whole Hector was non-existent or even that he was a 
minor character ; Paris, remember, is not mentioned in this part 
of Proclus at all, and Scott himself not only grants that Paris has 
a place in the pre-Homeric tradition but maintains he had a 
place of unique preéminence. If we had the Cypria itself we 
should doubtless find Paris and Hector frequently mentioned and 
from time to time participating in such events as the nature of 
the war allowed. But these references and these events were 
not of sufficient importance to be indicated in a brief summary. 


What little evidence there is in the Cycle, if read aright and 
read as a whole, so far from indicating the supreme importance 
of Paris and the non-existence of Hector in the pre-Homeric 
tradition, actually suggests that the more orthodox view is 
correct—Paris is more important than Hector in the origins of 
the war (and, of course, in the brief interval between Hector’s 
death and his own), but after the fighting has properly begun 
Hector, as long as he is alive, is more important than Paris. So 
much, then, for the Epic Cycle, which, even if it existed in its 
entirety instead of in brief prose summaries, would still be post- 
Homeric and by no means the same thing as the pre-Homeric 
tradition. 

Next we turn to Scott’s view about Paris in the Iliad. For 
Scott “the character of Paris in the Iliad involves constant 
contradictions ” (p.227). “The first great contradiction ” is 
that a scoundrel like Paris is introduced as “ Alexander the god- 
like ” and is elsewhere called by such complimentary epithets as 
“ divine ” and “royal.” Because the scholiast on M 93 tries to 
explain the name Alexander by saying it was given him because 
he defended his country when it was attacked, Scott feels this is 
evidence that the name and the epithets are “in complete har- 
mony with pre-Homeric tradition.” Quite apart from the fact 
that in Homer Paris fights in defense of his country, one need 
only remark on this appeal to the scholia that it would probably 
be difficult to find a weaker reed to support any theory than the 
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scholiasts’ fancies connected with etymologies.*® Scott’s point 
about the epithets has, moreover, lost whatever value it may once 
have possessed since the publication of Parry’s studies on the 
traditional epithet in Homer. Perhaps Scott himself would now 
abandon it. Even without Parry’s work many would find it no 
“great contradiction ” that the epithets divine, godlike, and 
royal should be applied to a man who is in Homer himself a 
great prince, and a handsome one at that. But apart from this 
subjective reason, we can be well content, after Parry’s work, to 
acknowledge that Paris is called by these complimentary names 
largely for metrical reasons which have nothing to do either with 
his moral character or his importance in the pre-Homeric tradi- 
tion. If anyone desires illustration of this truth and the futility 
of Scott’s argument, he need only look at the two persons who 
are perhaps the most unsavoury characters mentioned in Homer, 
Aegisthus and Anteia. Does Scott believe that because Homer 
calls Aegisthus “ blameless ” (dyipov), this is valid evidence that 
in pre-Homeric tradition Aegisthus was a paragon of virtue? 
And would he have us believe that “ divine ” or “ noble ” Anteia 
(&’ “Avrea) was as chaste as Penelope until Homer made her a 
wanton ? 

“The second contradiction ” is that a Greek, with his habit 
of connecting xadds and dyafes, should have made Paris both a 
coward and handsome. Some may feel a certain peculiarity 
about this, though it can hardly be felt to be important, and 
certainly cannot be said to add to Scott’s case. If one feels that 
there is a strange, un-Greek contradiction present in Homer’s 
portrait of Paris, then one must simply recognize that a Greek did 
portray such a contradictory character. If one Greek poet did, 
other Greek poets could, and we have no evidence that Homer 
was the first to do so. But quite apart from this, the fact of the 
matter is that, as Scott himself says in his very next paragraph, 


16 This same scholium which contains the explanation of the name 
Alexander also has a pleasant explanation of the name Paris (Schol. A 
on M 93): xara yaorpos éxovoa ‘ExdBn bvap bri érexe 
Sardv bd’ od waca KareprEXOn 7 ods. Td ody Ov TOY 
éteréOn, Tov ebpdvTos PovKddov, bs &pxrov 
yada émicxovcay Oeacduevos ody Ildpis, ws Tivés 
bre év érpagdn, adr’ Sri Tov pdpov mapnrOev. Also, with only verbal 
variations, in Schol. B. See, too, Bassett, “‘ Paris-Alexander,” C. W., 
XIV (1920), p. 19. 
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“Paris is no coward in Homer and no weakling” (p. 229). 
On occasion (A 504, N 766) the Paris of Homer can fight and 
fight well. It is true that he has an off day when he meets 
Menelaus in I, but this is consistent with his erratic nature. 
He is completely lacking in Hector’s iron steadfastness of pur- 
pose and is firmly convinced that there are other things far 
more worth his time and attention than warfare. His beauty, 
of course, is an absolutely necessary trait; he is the favorite of 
Beauty’s goddess, and must be personable enough to tempt Helen. 
One other suggestion might be made with regard to this point 
of Scott’s. If a Greek would have been impressed by this con- 
tradiction in the portrait of Paris, surely Homer as a Greek must 
have been conscious of it. According to Scott, “ Homer had a 
real difficulty in representing the handsome figure of Paris in the 
guise of a poltroon,” and it required “ efforts ” on the part of the 
poet “to paint him as a mean and timorous warrior” (pp. 228 
and 229). Then why did Homer go out of his way to emphasize 
that Paris was handsome? If he felt he could hardly call him 
ugly in view of his earlier history, surely he could have avoided 
all these difficulties and efforts by simply saying nothing about 
Paris’ physical appearance. One would imagine, however, that 
a poet who could deal with the tradition as freely as Scott main- 
tains Homer did might well have made Paris look like Thersites 
if he so chose. Incidentally, anyone who takes this point of 
Scott’s seriously should notice that the handsomest man in the 
Greek army after Achilles amounted to nothing as a warrior: 


tov Aavadv per’ apdpova IInAciwva: 
GAN’ ddaradvos Env, tavpos oi Aads (B 673-5). 


Scott next maintains that there is a contradiction in the fact 
that after losing so disgracefully to Menelaus in I Paris that 
evening is able to block the proposal of Antenor that Helen be 
restored to Menelaus. If there is any difficulty here, it has 
nothing to do with the pre-Homeric importance of Paris, but is 
just a defect in Homer’s handling of the story. Once the treaty 
of T has been made, once the duel has been fought and lost by 
Paris, once it has been proposed that Helen be given back, then 
Paris’ opposition and success are alike inevitable. Obviously no 
one but Paris can be expected to rise in the meeting and oppose 
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Antenor’s suggestion, and obviously the suggestion cannot be car- 
ried out, because, as everyone knew, Helen was not given back. 
One may feel that Homer was faced with a dilemma; either he 
had to introduce a scene of the sort he did use, in which case he 
had to portray Paris’ action and success as he did, or he could 
simply omit any reference to an effort on the part of the Trojans 
to live up to the treaty so solemnly made in I. It is interesting 
to speculate on what the Dissectors would have made of this 
solution of the dilemma. Few readers, if any, will feel that 
Homer chose the wrong course. It is perhaps worth noting that 
he separates Paris’ defeat in T from his success in H by more 
than 2300 lines of busy action and brilliant poetry. 

There would scarcely be need to mention Scott’s next point 
were it not that his statement of it is misleading. “It is also 
to be noted that, though the other married sons of Priam lived 
in the same palace with their father (Z 242), Paris had a palace 
all his own ” (p. 229).17 This definitely implies, though perhaps 
it just avoids saying explicitly, that Paris was the only son who 
had a house of his own and that Hector, one of “the other 
married sons,” lived in Priam’s palace; an observation which 
might be felt to contribute somewhat to the impression Scott has 
been trying to produce, that we can still see in Homer reflections 
of a time when Paris was the all-important son and Hector did 
not exist. Unfortunately, Homer refuses to give any support to 
this notion about the palaces. A few lines farther on in this 
same Sixth Book he describes for us Paris’ beautiful home and 
then tells us that it was near Priam’s and Hector’s, making it 
clear that Hector, like his brother and his father, had a home of 
his own. In short, Homer’s evidence about the houses merely 
indicates that Paris and Hector were Priam’s most important 
sons. This, I think, no one denies. They are so in Homer and 
doubtless they were so always. Of course, I do not mean to 


17 Cf. the original article in Class, Phil., VIII (1913), p. 164: “It is 
most significant that while Priam’s other married sons and daughters 
lived in the same palace with their father (Z 242 ff.), Paris had a palace 
all his own. The description of this palace (Z 313 ff.) shows that it was 
of unusual beauty.” Of course it was beautiful; Helen lived there. It 
is interesting that, although in the later version this observation is 
demoted from something which is “most significant” to something 
which is merely “also to be noted,” the same misleading phraseology is 
retained, 
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imply that Homer’s remarks about the palaces prove that Hector 
was important in the pre-Homeric tradition. If Homer could 
invent Hector and provide him with a wife and child, he could 
certainly have provided him with a home of his own. But neither 
do Homer’s words offer any support to the view that Hector did 
not exist in the pre-Homeric tradition.*® 

In support of his statement that Paris’ “heroic proportions 
show through, despite the efforts of the poet to paint him as a 
mean and timorous warrior ” (p. 229), Scott cites the influence 
of Paris in the assembly we have just discussed and also M 93, 
N 490, 766, and A504. To me all these passages show is 
that Paris was one of the main Trojan leaders. But if anyone 
wishes to argue that in some or all of the pre-Homeric Troy 
poetry Paris was portrayed in a more favorable light than he 
often is in Homer, these passages are admittedly consistent with 
that view. Positive evidence to controvert that view is as com- 
pletely lacking as any evidence to support it. 

Scott finds it odd that “ Paris was the only Trojan to wound a 
Greek of the first rank who was not himself slain” (p. 229). 
This would be felt as a difficulty only by those who forget or 
fail to realize the importance of keeping constantly in mind the 
fact that Homer happened to tell only a part of the Troy story. 
That Paris could kill or wound several Greeks without being 
himself killed in the Iliad is of no significance whatever, and 
confers upon him no peculiar importance. Homer and all his 
audience knew all the time that Paris was doomed. It is the 
essence of Scott’s own case that Paris is a traditional character. 
Does he believe that in the tradition Paris was not killed at 
Troy? Or that in the tradition he did die, but that Homer’s 
audience did not have a knowledge of the tradition? In this detail 
as in many others it makes no difference in Homer’s technique 
whether an event is to be narrated in the Jliad or is to occur later 
in the story. Paris, Hector, Sarpedon, Pandarus, and others 
can be represented as doing considerable damage to the Greeks, 
because everyone knows that this damage will be avenged in the 
end. Aeneas, on the other hand, must play a less successful réle, 
because everyone knows that he is destined to escape from the 


189 517 suggests that Deiphobus also had a house of his own. But 
it may be, as has been suggested, that he inherited Paris’ house as well 
as his wife. 
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war. That Homer does not happen to say specifically that Paris 
is to be killed is accidental and not significant. His death was 
almost certainly a part of the tradition, and is, moreover, defi- 
nitely implied by Homer in lines which tell us that Troy is to 
fall, and Priam and Priam’s people. There is no evidence to my 
knowledge that there was ever a tradition that Paris survived the 
war. Also, 6 517 f. should be clear enough evidence for any 
Unitarian that Homer did not conceive of Paris as having 
survived the war: 
mpoti Sopata Anido Boro 
Bypeva, jr’ "Apna, Meveddw. 

If Menelaus and Odysseus are not going to Deiphobus’ house to 
get Helen, why is this event important enough to be mentioned ? 
And why is Helen with Deiphobus unless Paris is dead? Deipho- 
bus is also with Helen in 8 276.7° 

Scott’s final point about Paris is a negative one, and, again, 
I mention it only for the sake of completeness, since it is not 
intended to add anything to Scott’s case, but merely to anticipate 
a possible objection. Scott seems to feel that an impartial listener 
may object that if Paris was so important in the tradition it is 
odd that he is an archer, when all the other leaders of the first 
rank in Homer fight with spears and swords. Scott tries to 
anticipate this objection by simply stating that being an archer 
was no disgrace in Homer’s time; that a people who had tradi- 
tions about the bows of Teucer, Philoctetes, Heracles, and Odys- 
seus “could not have considered skill in archery a source of 
infamy ” (p. 230). But here Scott is grossly overstating what 
an opponent of his theory might reasonably be expected to main- 
tain. There is no need to argue that in Homer’s time being an 
archer was a source of infamy. It is merely necessary to state the 
fact that in Homer leaders of the first rank, Greeks, Trojans, 
and allies, regularly fight with spear and sword; at best the 
bow seems to be a second-rate weapon. It cannot be denied that 
if Paris had in the tradition the position of unique preéminence 
which Scott assumes, we might well expect that in Homer he 
would be equipped like a leader of the first rank instead of being 
generally portrayed with a second-rate weapon. But I feel no 


19 For the view that Homer knows nothing of this marriage of Helen 
and Deiphobus see, e.g., F. Blass, Die Interpolationen in der Odyssee 
(Halle, 1804), p. 73. 
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concern about Paris being portrayed as an archer. The most 
which one could extract from this fact is that Paris is an old 
traditional character dating from a time when the bow was more 
widely used and more highly regarded, and that he is not the 
invention of Homer; that point is not in dispute. I should 
imagine Paris continued as an archer in the epic because of the 
tradition about the manner of Achilles’ death, the Greek bards 
and their audiences preferring that the peerless Achilles not be 
killed in hand to hand conflict with Paris. 

After this treatment of Paris in tradition (i.e. in the Epic 
Cycle) and in Homer, Scott proceeds to his discussion of Hector. 
First, he assures us that “ Hector had no place in the pre- 
Homeric tradition as given in the Cypria” (p. 230). Of course, 
as we have already had occasion to observe, Hector does appear 
in the Cypria and kills Protesilaus, but at this point for Scott 
the Cypria strangely ceases to represent pre-Homeric tradition 
and is merely presenting post-Homeric invention. Homer (B 
701) simply says that a Dardanian man killed Protesilaus. Scott 
believes that the author of the Cypria attributed this deed to 
Hector because he felt that Hector ought to have something to 
do during this part of the war and there was nothing about him 
in the tradition.”° This sort of theorizing cannot, of course, be 


2° Erich Bethe, far more practiced than Scott in this selective use of 
evidence, has another explanation for the difference between Proclus’ 
account of the Cypria and B 701. He simply and roundly asserts, “ Hier 
[B 701] ist ein Ubherwinder noch unbenannt, so wird er auch in den 
Kyprien wohl] namenlos gewesen sein” (Die Sage vom Troischen Kriege, 
p- 30). This notion that Proclus is not here really reporting the con- 
tents of the Cypria correctly would be just as favorable to Scott’s 
argument and may seem to some a little less improbable. But Scott 
is not likely to accept anything from Bethe. In connection with this 
Dardanian man it might be noted that some who do not share Scott’s 
view that Hector is a special favorite of Homer’s, but who believe on the 
contrary that Homer as a Greek is prejudiced against this Trojan hero, 
point to Homer’s account of the death of Patroclus as an illustration of 
this prejudice. Hector is cruelly robbed of the glory of killing Patroclus 
by this jealous Greek poet who first has Patroclus badly wounded by 
our old friend a Dardanian man, who is later identified as Euphorbus. 
Cf. Cauer, Grundfragen der Homerkritik (3rd ed., Leipzig, 1921), p- 
677. Obviously, this narrow-minded patriot who used the Dardanian 
man here is just the sort to rob Hector in the same way of the glory 
of killing Protesilaus! Certainly an “ evident and unmistakable ” effort 
to change the tradition! 
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disproved. A reader either finds the guess attractive or not, and 
that is an end of it. The aspect of Scott’s guess which disturbs 
me is that this author of the Cypria seems here to bear an un- 
mistakable resemblance to the many diaskeuasts and interpolators 
invented so readily by the Dissectors. Like them he is not only 
unscrupulous in dealing with tradition, but unskilful to the point 
of folly. In this instance he clumsily and perversely chooses as 
an episode for Hector one in which he can be controverted by 
any reader of Homer. Scott speaks of him as “ quietly removing 
the Homeric ‘ Dardanian man’ and substituting Hector.” I can 
think of no adverb less appropriate for this procedure than 
“ quietly ” ; it positively shrieks for attention. Just as the Dis- 
sectors find always such obvious evidence that their Bearbeiter or 
interpolator has been at work, so Scott here finds the feeble 
attempt at interpolation, shall we say, on the part of the author 
of the Cypria “ evident and unmistakable.” It is rather amusing 
that along with adopting the procedure of the Dissectors Scott 
here adopts their vocabulary; this sounds almost like a transla- 
tion from Wilamowitz, Bethe, or Robert. If the author of the 
Cypria was so unscrupulous in dealing with the tradition and so 
clumsy an artist, then he is of no value as evidence for the pre- 
Homeric tradition. If we reject him, then we simply do not 
know whether or not in the pre-Homeric tradition Hector killed 
Protesilaus. It seems unlikely that so striking an episode should 
have been treated in poetry with one of the two main actors 
anonymous. Why Homer gave him no name we can never hope to 
know. Here, as often, there is the possibility that there was no 
need to name him, because everyone knew who he was. Possibly 
the tradition was confused on this point and Homer did not 
choose to decide.”* 

Scott next turns to the epithets used of Hector in the Iliad. 
He remarks as a “ matter of common observation ” (p. 231) that 
some of the characters in the [l1ad have epithets which do not fit 
their performances in that poem. “ Priam, who does not and 
could not wield a spear, is none the less ‘ Priam of good ashen 
spear,’ and, though withdrawn from planning, is still ‘ valiant in 


21 One who is curious about the various versions of the death of Prote- 
silaus may consult the note on pp. 198-9 of the second volume of 
Frazer’s Loeb Library edition of Apollodorus (London and New York, 


1921). 
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council.’ Achilles, whether he be standing or seated, is ‘ swift- 
footed’ or ‘ fleet of foot,’ yet on the one occasion when he has 
the opportunity to show his fleetness of foot he was unable to 
overtake Hector.” The fact that these epithets do not fit shows 
that the characters in question are traditional and not invented 
by Homer; the epithets have their explanation elsewhere. “If 
Hector be an old and traditional hero he should bring into the 
poem with him some traces of his earlier existence” (p. 232). 
But every epithet used of Hector can be explained from the 
events of the Iliad.” 

Before considering whether or not this observation offers any 
support to Scott’s case, let us for a moment examine its truth. 
I suspect that with the exercise of considerable ingenuity one 
could make a fair case for the position that the statement of 
Scott, “ The Iliad furnishes a full explanation for every attribute 
given to Hector by Homer” (p. 232), is in accordance with 
the facts. But it would require ingenuity and would probably 
not convince everyone. Moreover, in putting his case in this 
way Scott has chosen his words very cleverly. But if our point 
is the fitness of the epithets, is it really quite enough to say that 
the Iliad furnishes a full explanation for every attribute given 
to Hector? If this is all we ask, then we can hardly say, as 
Scott does, that the epithets used of Priam or Achilles do not fit 
them. It is true that Priam does not use his good ashen spear in 
the Iliad but his own allusions to his past days clearly explain 
this attribute, and his part in the arrangements for the duel in 
T and his prominence in the council in H make it clear that 
Priam is still regarded as a leading counsellor. Even Achilles’ 
epithets referring to his speed of foot could in a pinch be said 
to be explained by his pursuit of the flying Trojans in ®, and 
his pursuit of Hector in X, even though he does not catch Hector 
by his own efforts. It would at least be just as‘easy to find an 
explanation in the Iliad for these epithets used of Priam and 


22 Scott does not list these epithets in his book, but they are given on 
p. 166 of his article (Class. Phil., VIII [1913]). They are as follows: 
avdpopovos, KopvOaddos, Sios, méyas, Paldimos, Siigidos, SBpimos, arddavros 
6 Proyi elkedos, Opacis, Kparepdy wnoTwpa 
Aut arddartos, loos “Apnt, Bony dyabds, 
immédapos, waxns Gros, Opacdy ddacre, Nawv, KAUTOs, 
girrare dadpwv Pirrare. 
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Achilles as for some of those used of Hector. I feel that Scott 
and others are perfectly correct, however, in holding that these 
epithets do not really fit the Priam and Achilles of the Iliad. 
Even though one might maintain that the Jliad furnishes an 
explanation for them, the fact remains that they emphasize 
qualities which are not particularly characteristic of these indi- 
viduals as portrayed by Homer. And even if we accept Scott’s 
statement that all the epithets used of Hector are explained by 
Homer’s portrayal of him in the Jliad, can we justly say that 
these epithets really fit the Hector of the Ziad? Is it not rather 
true that in Hector’s case also the epithets tend generally to 
emphasize qualities not particularly characteristic of the Hector 
of Homer? Is not this especially true of that Hector as Scott 
interprets him, a man remarkable primarily for “human and 
moral excellencies ” but “secondary as a soldier”? Surely it 
would be difficult to find a less suitable epithet for Scott’s Hector 
than “man-slayer,” yet it is precisely this epithet by which 
Homer chooses to characterize Hector the first time he is men- 
tioned in the Iliad. As a matter of fact, there is excellent evi- 
dence that Scott himself realizes how inappropriate this epithet 
is. In an article devoted to an attack on van Leeuwen’s theory 
that the Iliad really describes a “ campaign embracing a single 
summer,” ** Scott quotes some passages which refer to Hector’s 
“ pre-Iliadic ” career (H 114 ff., 1.304, 351 ff.), and remarks on 
the last passage, “The fact that Achilles speaks of Hector as 
‘the man slaying,’ exactly as he did in A 242, shows that this 
title or reputation must have been won in battles fought before 
the quarrel described in the first part of the Iliad.” These words, 
written when Scott was not intent upon proving his theory about 
a Hector invented by Homer, not only contradict his whole point 
about Hector’s epithets, but they turn the point against him and 
come very close to contradicting his whole theory about Homer’s 
invention of Hector. It is certainly surprising to find them in 
an article appearing in the same volume of Classical Philology 
as that in which Scott first put forth his theory about Hector, 
and only six months later. Scott might perhaps maintain that 
Homer not only invented Hector but also invented this pre- 
Tliadic background to justify his epithets. This defense might 


23“ The Assumed Duration of the War of the Iliad,” Class. Phil., VIII 
(1913), pp. 445-56. My quotation is from p. 449. 
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be thought to save Scott’s main theory as far as this point is 
concerned, but if we can use this method to explain one of 
Hector’s epithets which does not fit, we can certainly use it to 
explain Priam of the good ashen spear, and Scott’s whole point 
about the epithets is thus made useless and irrelevant. 

Whether or not one feels that the Homeric epithets applied 
to Hector fit Homer’s portrayal of him in the Jliad will to some 
extent depend on one’s own interpretation of Hector’s character. 
We can say, however, that if all we knew about Hector was, 
1) this list of epithets used of him in the Iliad, and 2) the fact 
that these epithets were fully explained in the poem, we should 
inevitably conceive of a Hector about as different as possible from 
the Hector which Scott finds in the Iliad. For Scott “the 
events of the Iliad give no warrant for assigning him a high place 
as a soldier . . . it is only as a man, a son, and a father that 
Hector really wins respect ” (pp. 233 and 234). When we ex- 
amine the epithets listed by Scott, however, we find that more 
than half of them have to do with ability in war. Hector is 
remarkable for his bronze helmet, or his flashing helmet (this 
epithet is elsewhere applied only to Ares, the god of war) ; he is 
the peer of swift Ares, or equal to Ares the bane of men, a 
mighty deviser of rout, good at the war cry, the slayer of men, 
the bold charioteer, and the rest. On the other hand, in Scott’s 
list of twenty-seven epithets used of Hector there are only two 
which designate or even hint at any of those peculiar Hectorean 
qualities which Scott stresses and admires so much. These 
twenty-seven epithets are applied to Hector more than 175 times; 
kopvOaioXAos alone is used of him nearly forty times, even “ dog” 
is used three times, but each of the two epithets so suitable for 
Scott’s Hector occurs only once. And these two lose much of 
their significance for Scott’s purpose when we observe that they 
do not occur in narrative portions of the poem and are not used 
incidentally by speakers, but are used as terms of address by 
Helen and Hecabe. Moreover, they are found in laments uttered 
at Hector’s funeral, a time when even the worst of men might 
receive a few kind epithets. These two epithets applied to 
Hector by these two characters under these circumstances can 
hardly be taken to be any better evidence of Hector’s real char- 
acter or of Homer’s conception of that character than the word 
“dog” applied to him by foemen in the heat of battle. It is 
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at least strange that if Homer invented Hector and so had com- 
plete freedom in the choice of epithets he might employ, he 
should have consistently used so many epithets stressing what 
Scott considers to be Hector’s weak points, and should have so 
consistently avoided epithets to emphasize those qualities Scott 
feels are his great ones. My own feeling is that if the epithets 
Homer uses of Hector have any bearing on this problem, they 
strongly suggest that Hector is a character taken over from the 
tradition. My inference from the epithets used of Hector in the 
Iliad is that in the tradition Hector was a far more savage char- 
acter, far more of a fighting man than the Hector of Homer. It 
is this savage man-slayer who is suggested by most of the epi- 
thets, and I have no doubt that along with the character Homer 
inherited most if not all of these epithets from the tradition. 
Even in Homer there are times when Hector speaks in a way 
quite unlike the sensitive son, father, and husband so admired by 
Scott. For instance, in M 245 ff. his words to Polydamas are 
unnecessarily cruel and savage, and should seem doubly so to 
anyone who shares Scott’s conception of the nature of Hector. 
Of course, as we have seen, some sound critics do not share 
Scott’s admiration for the Hector of Homer. Leaf (note ad loc.) 
finds this “unjust and violent reproach [of Polydamas] not 
inconsistent with the character of Hector.” It would certainly 
seem that, if Homer invented Hector and chose his epithets 
with a completely free hand, he has not been especially skilful. 
Scott himself assures us (p. 218), “There is no doubt that the 
character of Hector, with his seeming boldness and reputation so 
out of all proportion to his actual achievements, is at first sight 
extremely baffling.” Surely the simplest way to explain any 
inconsistencies one may feel exist in Homer’s portrait of Hector, 
including this peculiar emphasis in the epithets on qualities not 
particularly characteristic of the Hector of the Iliad, is to assume 
that they result from Homer’s effort to modify and humanize 
a traditional character, to change a savage warrior into the 
Hector whom so many of us admire. But, in the last analysis, 
the question of whether or not the epithets used of Hector in the 
Iliad fit his character in that poem must remain to some degree 
a subjective one. It is, moreover, closely bound up with the 
whole complicated subject of Homer’s technique in the use of 
ornamental epithets. 
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Fortunately, in evaluating Scott’s argument on this point we 
are not entirely dependent on these subjective and therefore 
uncertain grounds. Even if one feels that Scott is correct in his 
contention that the Homeric epithets do fit the Hector of the 
Iliad, this does not in any way contribute to the proof that 
Hector is the invention of Homer, since many of the other char- 
acters are given epithets which can all be explained from their 
portraits in the Iliad. There is, for example, no epithet used 
of Agamemnon, Aias, or Diomedes which is not in complete 
harmony with the portraits of those characters in the Iliad; and 
these are all characters who Scott believes are traditional. When, 
therefore, Scott says, “If Hector be an old and traditional hero 
he should bring into the poem with him some trace of his earlier 
existence,” he is again demanding of his opponents more than 
he has a right to ask. All that the facts justify us in saying is, 
“Tf Hector be an old and traditional hero he may bring into 
the poem with him some trace of his earlier existence.” Some of 
the Homeric heroes—those cited by Scott for example, Achilles, 
Odysseus, and Priam—do seem to bring with them such traces. 
Some, on the other hand, including for example Aias, Diomedes, 
and Agamemnon, who Scott himself grants are traditional, do 
not bring with them such traces. If, then, a character does 
bring with him these “traces of an earlier existence,” this is 
valid evidence that he is traditional and not the invention of 
Homer; anyone who feels that the epithets used of Hector are 
inappropriate can, therefore, justly offer this consideration to 
support the view that Hector is a traditional character. But the 
evidence derived from these epithets will not work the other 
way; if a character does not bring with him traces of an earlier 
existence the epithets applied to him in Homer simply do not 
show us whether he is traditional or not. The presence of an 
epithet difficult to interpret from the events of the poem proves 
much; the absence of such an epithet proves nothing. In short, 
there are two powerful objections to Scott’s point about the epi- 
thets: it is doubtful if it is true, and even if it were it would 
not contribute to his case, because by following his method we 
could show that nearly all the characters are the invention of 
Homer, and this would unfortunately prove too much. 

On p. 234 Scott devotes some time to a reiteration of his point 
about Paris’ foreign name and Hector’s name with its “ good 
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Greek derivation,” as though by mere repetition this material 
could acquire relevance. But no amount of repetition of this 
point about Greek and foreign names can twist these data into 
support for the theory that the characters with Greek names 
were invented by Homer. 

As an addition to his theory about Hector and perhaps to 
anticipate a possible cogent objection that it is strange for this 
invented Hector to be able to play so crucial a réle in the story of 
Patroclus, and actually to destroy so important a Greek hero, 
Scott maintains that Homer invented Patroclus so that his 
invented Hector could have “some military glory” (p. 235). 
The facility with which Scott here builds conjecture upon con- 
jecture is curiously reminiscent of the technique of the Dissectors, 
who, to promote their theories, or remove objections to them, or 
simply carried away by the heady joy of creation, call forth from 
their teeming imaginations a great host of poems and poets and 
give us their names and dates and a detailed analysis of their 
peculiar merits and defects. More than any other one man 
Scott himself has made many of us very dubious of this type of 
Homeric “scholarship.” Scott devotes but little space to his 
theory about Patroclus, which he apparently regards as only 
incidental to his main argument. I hope in a study of the 
Homeric audience to present evidence to show that Patroclus is a 
traditional character and not the invention of Homer, and in 
the belated interests of brevity I shall content myself here with 
commenting on the one detail in Scott’s argument which is 
closely related to his remarks about Hector and Paris in the 
Cypria. One awkward fact for Scott’s belief that Hector and 
Patroclus were invented by Homer is that Patroclus as well as 
Hector is mentioned in the Cypria. We have seen how Scott has 
dealt with this troublesome presence of Hector in the Cypria 
and it is no surprise to find him pursuing the same method with 
Patroclus. Proclus’ summary of the Cypria tells us that in that 
poem Patroclus took Lycaon to Lemnos and sold him. Here 
again, Scott believes, the Cypria ceases to represent pre-Homeric 
tradition and simply gives us post-Homeric invention. “... the 
author of the Cypria, unable to explain the absence of Patroclus 
from tradition, reshapes the story of Lycaon as found in Homer, 
to give Patroclus a place in his poem. In the Iliad it was 
Achilles and not Patroclus who sold Lycaon (@78). Evidently 
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the author of the Cypria changed the Iliad to secure a little 
glory for Patroclus, in the same manner he gave to Hector the 
honor of slaying Protesilaus.” It was natural enough for Scott, 
who had already convinced himself in connection with Hector 
and Protesilaus that the author of the Cypria took a perverse 
delight in controverting Homer by silly little inventions of his 
own, to seize upon this detail about Lycaon as a confirmation of 
his estimate. But whatever one may think of Scott’s previous 
charge against the author of the Cypria, a glance at © 740-7 
will show that in this case he has been unjust. In these lines 
Homer himself tells us explicitly that the beautiful silver bowl 
which Euneiis paid for Lycaon was given to Patroclus, not 
directly to Achilles: 


vios Ipidporo Avxdovos dvov 

IlatpoxAw “Incovidns Etvyos (746-7). 
Obviously there is no contradiction between the Jliad and the 
Cypria on this point. In all probability Homer and thé author 
of the Cypria both imagined Patroclus as actually taking Lycaon 
to Lemnos, but since he was Achilles’ captive Achilles could by 
either poet be said to have sold him. Whether Homer invented 
this or is following tradition is, of course, impossible to say for 
certain. To me the very fact that Homer’s two incidental 
references are slightly different but yet perfectly consistent sug- 
gests that the detail is part of the tradition. They seem to me to 
imply a fuller picture of the event than one would expect if 
Homer had merely invented this incident, which has no real part 
in his own story. 

Scott is clearly convinced that his own great admiration and 
affection for Hector are shared by Homer himself, and one 
gathers that Scott feels this to be a slight hint that Hector is 
Homer’s own creation.** All this is merely Scott’s impression ; 
some will agree with it and some will not. In fact, some are 


*4Similar views have been expressed about Eumaeus by Belzner 
(Homerische Probleme, II [Leipzig and Berlin, 1912], pp. 60f.). Belzner 
believes that Homer has an especial affection for Eumaeus and suggests 
“ vielleicht riihrt das daher, dass er eine selbsteigene Schépfung seiner 
Phantasie ist.” He assures us further (p. 249), “ Es ist ja eine einfache 
psychologische Wahrheit, dass man Erfindungen des eigenen Geistes 
immer mit besonderem Interesse betrachtet und besonders liebevoll 
ausstattet.” 
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even convinced that Homer is prejudiced against Hector and 
makes efforts to detract from his due share of glory. But in any 
case Homer’s supposed affection for Hector has nothing to do 
with the question of whether Hector was a traditional figure or 
Homer’s own creation. It is said that parents often become 
very fond of adopted children. 

Scott further suggests that “just because he was the poet’s 
own” Homer may have used Hector as a “mouthpiece” to 
express some of his own ideas (p. 236). He may, for instance, 
have used Hector to express his own religious rationalism in 
M 237-43 where Hector declares his scepticism about omens 
drawn from the the flight of birds. If this has anything of the 
significance Scott attaches to it, then it is certainly strange that 
in the Odyssey Homer puts the same idea into the mouth of the 
scoundrel Eurymachus (8181-2). This very point, oddly 
enough, is stressed by Geddes *° as evidence that Homer does not 
approve of Hector’s views in M, but includes them as part of his 
portrait of an impiously boastful character. How simple it 
would all be for Scott if he were a Separatist ; then this passage 
in 8 could even be twisted into evidence that Hector was used 
as the poet’s mouthpiece in M. The author of £ is obviously and 
deliberately rebuking the earlier poet’s impious views by putting 
them into the mouth of Eurymachus. Unverkennbar! It might 
further be noted, incidentally, that, while Scott believes that 
these views expressed by Hector must have shocked Homer’s 
audience, Leaf (note on M 239) finds them quite “in the spirit 
of the Homeric age.” Mure, who certainly does not share Scott’s 
admiration for Hector, has, however, anticipated him in regard- 
ing Hector here as the mouthpiece of Homer himself. “In 
placing these noble doctrines in the mouth of Hector, who else- 
where shows himself so little under their influence, the poet 
seems but to avail himself of the habitually vainglorious tongue 
of that hero, to insinuate his own secret contempt for the as- 
cendency assigned by his age to blind fatality over personal 
exertion in the conduct of events.” *° 

The final point offered by Scott need not detain us long. Re- 
marking that the malignity of Hera and Athena towards Hector 


25 The Problem of the Homeric Poems (London, 1878), p. 106. 
26 4 Critical History of the Language and Literature of Antient Greece 
(2nd ed., London, 1854), I, p. 496. 
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“cannot be explained by anything which has happened in the 
poem,” Scott explains this as follows: “... in the tradition it 
was Paris who was the leader of the Trojans, and it was against 
him that Hera and Athena were both enraged ” (p. 237). Homer 
could not change this tradition of bitter hostility and so when he 
created Hector as a new leader the bitterness of the two goddesses 
“was an entailment on that leadership.” This ingenious ex- 
planation is so patently unnecessary that it is not likely to win 
converts. No better statement of the real reason for the hostility 
of Hera and Athena can be found than in this very paragraph of 
Scott’s: “The reason is that Hector was the champion in a war 
due to the scorning of their charms. He was hated not for his 
own sake but for his cause.” That is surely all the “ explana- 
tion ” one needs. Homer has made it clear beyond question that 
the hatred of Hera and Athena was not concentrated on Paris, or 
even on his family, but extended to all Trojans and even to the 
very city itself. To anyone who reads Zeus’ words to Hera in 
A it is apparent that these goddesses hate Hector with a fanatical 
hatred not because he is “substituting for Paris” but simply 
because he is a Trojan. 


Sapovin, ti vd oe II pianos re aides 

Kaka pelovow, 6 peveaivers 

*TAiov €vKTL mronieOpov 

be av y’ Kal Teixea paKpa 

BeBpabors Tpiapov prove Te maldas 

GAXous te Tpwas, Kev xOAov (31-6). 


Their hatred clearly has nothing to do with the question of 
whether Hector was traditional or invented by Homer. 

In his final words on this subject Scott returns once again to 
his point about the Greek names given to Hector and his family. 
Methinks he doth protest too much. But this time I refrain 
from comment. 

Throughout his discussion of Paris and Hector in Homer and 
in the tradition Scott attributes to Homer an attitude towards 
the tradition which I find completely unconvincing. I can con- 
ceive of a Homer who felt himself so bound by tradition that he 
even reproduced details of that tradition which impress modern 
readers at least as very strange or as defects in his art; and I 
can conceive of a Homer who treated the tradition with great 
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freedom, omitting and adding characters and incidents of the 
greatest importance ; but the figure which Scott conjures up of a 
Homer who at times slavishly follows the tradition even though 
it involves him in what Scott feels are “ great contradictions,” 
and at other times abandons that tradition entirely, creating new 
characters and incidents of such vital importance that he really 
produces a completely new story,—such a figure is to me simply 
incredible. 

One remarkable feature of this chapter is Scott’s repeated and 
confident categorical assertion of the truth of his hypothesis. 
Indeed, one not familiar with the subject might well be led to 
think that Scott was dealing with accepted fact rather than with 
an improbable guess. As we read these numerous positive state- 
ments it is impossible to avoid recalling some words expressed by 
Scott himself in a review of Woodhouse’s Composition of 
Homer’s Odyssey,*" another work which excels in confident 
affirmations about the unknowable. “JI have no faith that 
anyone can by the help of Homer do more than guess what is 
back of him.” Scott means this as a warning to those who, like 
Woodhouse, make confident assertions about what lies back of 
Homer. But it is really a two-edged doctrine and is equally 
applicable to those who, like Scott, make confident assertions 
about what does not lie back of Homer. 

I am conscious that these remarks have been prolonged to 
great length and that at times I may have dwelt too long on 
points which Scott himself might well consider of only minor 
importance to his hypothesis; but this has been deliberate. I 
felt it was necessary to consider carefully every point offered by 
Scott in support of his theory; I have tried to avoid the con- 
venient method of enthusiastically attacking those points in 
Scott’s case which seemed weak, and passing over in silence those 
which could prove embarrassing. This, then, is all which Scott 
could find to support his belief that Homer invented Hector; 
this represents his entire case. Everyone familiar with Scott’s 
work will share my own conviction that it is the best case which 
could be made. But no industry can find, no erudition can pro- 
duce, and no ingenuity can create evidence where none exists; 
no skill in argument can conceal the troublesome truth that 
all these points are either invalid or irrelevant. We have 


27 0. J., XXVI (1930-31), p. 237, 
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seen that they have no weight individually, and “a mass of such 
imponderables has no cumulative ponderosity.” *®° The struc- 
ture erected with such industry, learning, and cunning collapses 
immediately when once we apply the instrument Scott himself 
has used so often and so well to demolish the fanciful towers of 
the Dissectors—a simple appeal to the facts. 


FREDERICK M. COMBELLACK. 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. 


*° Cf. Andrew Lang, The World of Homer (London, 1910), p. 228. 


A REFERENCE TO PLOTINUS IN LIDDELL 
AND SCOTT. 


In the 1940 edition of Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexi- 
con, under the entry a@pdos II. 2, there is this statement: “ con- 
tinuous, xivnows Plot. 3.7.8, cf. ib. 1 (Comp).” I judge that 
this is incorrect. 

The passage in Plotinus (III, vii, 8, 49-52, Budé edition) is 
difficult and corrupt. Without emendation it is as follows: 
GANG Kivnows ody GOpda. Tov Sé py GOpda «i GOpdov ev xpove, rin 
Tov GOpows, 7) TO py GOpoov ev xpovw. So written the text 
asserts that 76 a@pcov is in time and also that 70 pi aOpdov is in 
time. Both cannot be true, for, even if a@pdov means continuous, 
its negative is not intermittent (which could be in time) but 
instantaneous. This is required by the argument because, though 
the passage is corrupt, the only difference between them is that 
one is in time. Hence the other is not in time, and a py must 
be inserted before either the first or the second év xpdvw. 

Liddell and Scott also refer to III, vii, 1, 4, where they again 
take the comparative d0powrépas to mean continuous. Note that 
this is the meaning given to both occurrences by the translation 
of Stephen Mackenna, and it is probable that Liddell and Scott 
are depending on him for their references. 

In the last mentioned case, that of the comparative, it should 
be obvious that instantaneous is a better translation than con- 
tinuous. Plotinus is commencing his discussion of eternity and 
time, and he is expressing in less happy phraseology what St. 
Augustine later put in the words, “ What is time? When no one 
asks me, I know; if I wish to explain it, I do not know” (Conf., 
XI, xiv or 17). Plotinus says, “ When we speak of time and 
eternity we think we have, spontaneously and as by a rather 
sudden intuition (d@powrépas émPodais) of thought, a clear im- 
pression of them in our souls. . . . But when we attempt to go 
into an examination of them . . . we discover difficulties.” The 
opposition in these lines is between a careful attention, which 
requires a continuous time, and a sudden, spontaneous intuition. 
Mackenna ruins the progress of Plotinus’ exposition when he 
translates the first part of the opposition as “ we come to think 
that both by instinct (airéGev ?) and by the more detailed attack 
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(dOpowrépais érBodais) of thought, we hold an adequate experi- 
ence of them in our minds without more ado.” It is the more 
detailed examination as opposed to instinct or intuition that 
reveals our ignorance. 

In deciding on the two passages that Liddell and Scott use, 
some attention ought to be paid to Plotinus’ general use of the 
word. The index of the Budé edition lists these occurrences: 


GOpe0s: IIT, vii, 8, 50; viii, 9, 22; IV, iv, 1, 20; VI, i, 18, 3. 
aOpdws: II, viii, 1, 40; ix, 12, 16. 
In addition to these I have been able to find: 
aOpcos: I, vi, 3, 18; III, vii, 1, 4; 11, 22; 55; 57; V, v, 3, 19; 
; 7, 8; 10, 8; viii, 6, 9; 10; VI, viii, 14, 32. 
aOpdws: IT, ix, 14, 25; III, vii, 8, 51. 


For the present purpose the most important of these are those 
in which the adjective modifies either or xivyots. 
occurs in III, viii, 9, 22, and it is worthy of note that here 
Mackenna rejects his translation of III, vii, 1, 4 to use the phrase 
“direct intuition.” °*Em:BoAy also occurs in IV, iv, 1, 20. The 
same meaning, though with a different word, is found in V, v, 
7%, 8 and in V, viii, 6, 9 and 10 where the suddenness of intuition 
is contrasted with dcavénois, which takes time, and BovAevors. In 
VI, viii, 14, 32 the sudden mental act is opposed to AeAoyopevys. 
Most of the other references have a similar meaning. 

The combination of a6péa with xivyors is less frequent. But it 
is implied in IT, ix, 12, 16; and less specifically in II, ix, 14, 25. 
Perhaps the clearest passage is VI, i, 18, 3, in which Plotinus 
contrasts évepyeias aOpdas with xwyoes like cutting, “for cutting 
is in time.” It follows, therefore, that the former cannot be 
in time; hence d@poos does not mean continuous but rather 
instantaneous or all of a sudden. 

Now we may return to the original passage, III, vii, 8, 49-52. 
The text must be corrected by Bréhier’s insertion of 7@ py before 
the first év ypovw. The translation will then be: “ But motion is 
not instantaneous. If the instantaneous differs from the non- 
instantaneous by the fact that the former is not in time, by 
what will the latter differ from the instantaneous except by the 
fact that the non-instantaneous is in time? ” 


Gorpon H. Criark. 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS. 


AGRICOLA, 28. 


In chapter 28 of the Agricola, where Tacitus is telling of the 
escape from Britain of a corps of conscript Usipi, there is the 
following sentence (the punctuation is that of the Furneaux- 
Anderson edition, 1929) : 


Occiso centurione ac militibus, qui ad tradendam disciplinam 
inmixti manipulis exemplum et rectores habebantur, tris liburni- 
cas adactis per vim gubernatoribus ascendere; et uno +remigante, 
suspectis duobus eoque interfectis, nondum vulgato rumore ut 
miraculum praevehebantur. 


Most editors admit that the word remigante is incapable of 
reasonable interpretation. 

Among the conjectures which have been made are: retro 
remigante (Gudeman), renavigante (Miitzell), remeante (Hen- 
richsen), morigerante (Wex), regente (Doederlein), regente 
remigantes (Paton), refugiente (Andresen), refugo, ante (Ur- 
lichs), denegante (J. Miiller). None of these conjectures has 
found favor with many editors. 

I should like to propose the reading re negante (without the 
comma) for the following reasons: 


1) The proposed reading requires a minimum of change in 
the MSS reading: it assumes that mi arose by mistake from ne. 
The confusion between and m is very common. 

2) The proposed reading makes excellent sense. In this 
version all three pilots were killed, one because he actually 
refused to codperate, and the other two because they had aroused 
the suspicions of the Usipi. 

3) The meanings of all the words in the proposed reading 
are Tacitean for Tacitus uses re with the meaning “ actually,” 
“in fact” (Ann., I, 81, 11); nego with the meaning “ reject a 
proposal ” (Ann., I, 13, 20) ; and the word eo referring to more 
than one reason (Hist., III, 67, 9). 

4) The proposed reading provides a sharp Tacitean antithesis 
(marked by chiastic order) between uno re negante and suspectis 
duobus, the two phrases which are to be taken with eoque inter- 
fectis. 

C. ArtrHur Lyncu. 

Brown UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTE ON AESCHYLUS’ AGAMEMNON 557. 


Editors of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon are generally in agreement 
that od Aaxevres in line 557 is corrupt. Among suggested emenda- 
tions are the following: od Adoxovres, od yaAdvres, Ov 
kXalovres. 

If the scholar who undertakes to present a conjectural emenda- 
tion feels at liberty to ignore the number of letter spaces with 
which he is dealing, then the possible readings which will make 
sense, scan, and avoid conflict with the known facts are many. 

Similarly, if one feels at liberty to replace any letter of the 
MS by any other letter, then the possibilities will be so numerous 
that he despairs of examining them. Furthermore, there will be 
small grounds on which to choose among the possible readings. 

To make a less than persuasive emendation is too easy. It 
must be admitted that some corrupt passages cannot be repaired 
with adherence to the original number of letter spaces and 
observance of paleographical probability, but no emendation 
which ignores these considerations can be as persuasive as one 
which observes them, if by other criteria, i. e., sense, meter, style, 
vocabulary, thought, the readings are equally good. 

Emendations ought to be based on an examination of the more 
likely probabilities and, if possible, they should be in accordance 
with the traditional doctrine of the minimum change. 

Most helpful for this purpose in the present instance is a table 
of paleographical probability in which, under each letter of the 
MS reading, are listed all the letters likely to be confused 
with it: * 


1 2 8 4 5 6 % 8 9 10 
6 B & 6 wr o 


I propose, therefore, in place of od Aaxovres the reading 
Aaxovres because 1) as the table shows, it is paleographically 
probable (¢ and o are often confused) ; 2) it is a change of only 
one letter; 3) it makes excellent sense: “ Of what did we not 


1 The table was compiled from information in W. F. Hall’s Companion 
to Classical Texts. 
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complain even when we had good luck in the day’s assign- 
ments?”; 4) it satisfies the obvious requirements of meter and 
syntax; 5) it does not conflict with the more difficult criteria of 
style, thought, time, place, and vocabulary. 


C. ArtHuR LYNCH. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 


NICOMACHEAN ETHICS, VI, 1142 b 19. 
In Aristotle’s Ethics, VI, 1142 b 18 the MSS read: 


yap akparys kai 6 havdos 0 ideiv ek TOU Aoyiopovd 
date 6pOas Extar BeBovdcvpévos, kaxov péya ciAndas. Soxei ayabov 
7d BeBovAciaba: % yap dpOdrns Bovdys cbBovdrjia, 7 
ayabov TevKTiKn. 

To most editors the word ideiv of the MSS seems corrupt. Of 
fourteen editors consulted four accept it. Three read iéeiv and 
mark it corrupt. Four read dev (derived from I, the fifteenth 
century Latin version). There are also the conjectures Aafeiv, 
Tuxeiv, TovTOU, ei 

It seems to me that of these readings even deiv, the most likely, 
is unsatisfactory. It is not, however, the purpose of this note 
to point out the serious objections which can be made against 
deiv, but rather to present another conjecture, id:ov. 

Palaeographically ¢éov and idety do not differ greatly. But the 
persuasiveness of the reading ‘é:ov lies not so much in its shape 
as in its meaning. 

Of the meaning of ‘éov Aristotle says (Topica V, 102 a 18): 
idtov py SnAot pev 70 evar, povw Kal 
tov mpayparos. If isiov then be taken as predicate accusative to 4, 
the object of zporibera, the passage would mean: “The man 
who lacks self-control, even the ne’er-do-well, will attain by use 
of reason his personal (i.e. undefined, almost contradictory) 
ends so that he will have planned successfully, but will have 
acquired great evil. There seems to be some good in having 
planned well, for such success in planning is good planning, and 
good planning is inclined to attain what is good.” If 6 6p0ds 
BeBovdrcvpévos acquires xaxov péya, then his purpose is properly 
described as 

C. ArtHuR LYNCH. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 


COTTON IN GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT. 


Two private letters in the University of Michigan’s collection of 
papyri are of more than ordinary interest because they contain 
specific mention of the use of cotton in Egypt in the second cen- 
tury. The literary references to the fabric, collected by Wagler in 
Pauly-Wissowa, &#.-L., s. v. “ Baumwolle,” are often vague and con- 
fusing in terminology. The subject is not mentioned by Schnebel 
(Die Landwirtschaft im hellenistischen Agypten [Munich, 
1925]|). Reil (Bettrage zur Kenntnis des Gewerbes im hellenist- 
ischen Agypten [ Borna-Leipzig, 1913], p.103), in summarizing 
the available evidence, remarks concisely : “ Die Kultur der Baum- 
wolle und ihre Verbreitung scheint nicht bedeutend gewesen zu 
sein; ihr Vorkommen in Oberagypten bezeugt Plinius und 
in Agypten iiberhaupt Pollux. Im Lande tritt ihre Verwendung 
sehr zuriick zugunsten der Leinwand und der Wolle. A. Riegl 
kennt unter den von ihm besprochenen Textilwaren nur zwei 
Baumwollzeugdrucke (Baumwolle eignet sich gut zum Druck) ; 
in Arsinoe ist Baumwolle noch wihrend der friihbyzantinischen 
Epoche fast unbekannt, wenigstens fehlen Baumwollgewebe in 
den Grabern der justinianischen Zeit, und die Papyri weisen 
gleichfalls fast keine Baumwollzeuge auf.” See also the cautious 
statements of Johnson, Roman Egypt (An Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome, IT [1936]), pp. 3, 339. Lucas (Ancient Egyptian 
Materials and Industries [London, 1934], p. 143) observes fur- 
ther that “no record can be traced of cotton fabrics having been 
found in Egypt even as late as the end of the Roman period, 
though Reisner discovered cotton textiles of Graeco-Roman date 
at Meroe in the Sudan.” In this connection it may be of interest 
to note that, among the many fragments of textiles found at 
Karanis, cotton appears only in the form of a small skein of 
thread dyed turkey red (fourth or fifth century), which Miss 
Wilson characterizes as “ probably ” of Indian origin (L. M. 
Wilson, Ancient Tectiles from Egypt in the University of Michi- 
gan Collection [1933], No. 133, p. 50). In addition to the works 
cited above, mention should be made further of a brief article 
by F. Li. Griffith and G. M. Crowfoot, “On the Early Use of 
Cotton in the Nile Valley,” J. H. A., XX (1934), pp. 5-12; 
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C. J. Lamm, Cotton in Mediaeval Textiles of the Near East 
(Paris, 1937), pp. 1-6; and E. H. Warmington, The Commerce 
Between the Roman Empire and India (Cambridge, 1928), 
pp. 210-12. 

Reil’s statement, “die Papyri weisen gleichfalls fast keine 
Baumwollzeuge auf” must be modified in the light of a papyrus 
published long after the appearance of his book. P. Iand., VII, 
142 (ca. 164/165 A. D.) from the vicinity of Kysis, i. e. the Oasis 
El Charga, contains an episkepsis of farms and their products. 
One of the plots yielded cotton, probably of the type called gos- 
sypium arboreum. The entry in column II, line 8, reads: ad (Aov) 
tom(ov) yewpy(ovpevov) WVevar(vmios) viod aA(Aov) pyt(pos) 
-[..-]o( ), élv] & A(diva) dur(a) y K(ai) poi(vixes) 
éped&vA(a) K(ai) épix(ia?). This proves the cultivation of cotton 
in Upper Egypt in the second century and confirms the statement 
of Pliny, VN. H., XIX, 14: superior pars Aegypti in Arabiam 
vergens gignit fruticem quem aliqui gossypion vocant, plures 
zylon et ideo lina inde facta xylina. To Pliny’s evidence should 
be added the information furnished by Pollux, VII, 75: 78y 8 
kat wap’ Aiyumriows amo Epiov yiverar, od 
PaAAoyv ay tis pain mpoceorkevar, TANY TO maxos . . . EvdoUev 
TO Epiov, ad’ ov KpoKy yiverar’ Tov oTHpova VdioTaow adTo 

So far as we know, the only other recorded instance of the word 
épwévdov (or épedévdov) in the papyri occurs in P. Lond., III, 928, 
1 (B. L., I, 288; customs schedule, third century) known by Reil 
and cited in Preisigke’s Worterbuch as well as by Liddell-Scott- 
Jones, s. v. épedEvAov. Neither lexicon, of course, mentions P. Jand., 
VII, 142, 8, which was published in 1934. The spelling épeoévAov 
appears in both of these papyri. This is probably the form 
in P. Mich. Inv. 3630, 31, whereas P. Mich. Inv. 1648, 11 and 13 
gives the more correct épwévAov. It will be observed that all of the 
papyri except one belong to the second century. In view of the 
fact that only P. Lond., III, 928 was published before Professor 
Hunt’s death and was doubtless forgotten by him, we can readily 
account for Griffith’s statement (op. cit., p. 5) : “ Professor Hunt 
tells me that cotton is not mentioned in the Greek papyri.” The 
Michigan papyri prove nothing directly, of course, concerning the 
cultivation of cotton in Egypt in the second century, but the 
inference that cotton as a fabric was in ordinary use seems to be 
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clearly warranted. To that extent at least, these two papyri are 
a welcome addition to the literature on the subject. 


HERAKLEIDES TO HORION 
Inv. 3630 18.5 x 10.5 cm. Second century 


This papyrus, of a medium-brown color and of good quality, 
was acquired by purchase. The letter is complete, but damaged 
in many places as a result of having been folded five times per- 
pendicularly. The left side, though split along the second fold, 
presents no difficulty; the major loss occurs along the fourth 
and fifth folds, on the right, where there are several fairly large 
holes. Decipherment has not been easy owing to the numerous 
small perforations, to abrasion, and to the varying shapes of 
some letters, particularly epsilon, eta, nu, pi, and upsilon as 
they appear in differing ligatures. Where these letters are not 
completely preserved, restoration is correspondingly difficult. 
The writing is on the recto in a rather small, practiced, upright 
cursive hand of the second century. The verso is blank. Its 
provenance is unknown, but the mention of Was in line 32 
would suggest the Oxyrhynchite nome. 

The writer, in an abrupt style, refers to a variety of things— 
his delay in loading camels, lentils and their current local cost, 
grain and fish. He informs Horion, whom he addresses in a 
slightly superior tone, that he is sending one basket containing 
jujubes, pomegranates, and gourds, and another with fresh dates, 
some old wine secured with difficulty, and a quantity of bones. 
After expressing the customary greetings, he reverts to business 
details—his failure to receive the cotton chiton he wanted, his 
readiness to have one woven for Horion provided materials and 
measurements are sent, grain being sent to Psobthis, and the 
dispatch of dates, pomegranates, and a letter through Phatres, 
who acts as a go-between. Of special interest is the mention of 
cotton, referred to above, and of jujubes in line 20 (see the note 
ad loc.). 


“Hpaxdctdns ‘Qpiow rae 
xaipecv. 
of mavres w[ept 


1. ‘Hpaxdeldns: the dotted letters are very uncertain. 
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TOV pera TO “yap yepioa 

oroXn. €[8 yap ayopdcey ta. .a.da. 

TOU '(Spaxpav) kal yap eAnAvOav 
fnrovvres EAauov. Eder oe 


jpeiv Kal oirov exo- 


évos ei vov mé papers pox | pelay, 
mépiyov mupov aptaBas 0 pakos 


4. = éréoxa: for second aorist forms in a, cf. Abel, 
Grammaire du grec biblique, p. 87. rods [ulera TaHv kaundwv: equivalent 
to kaunXiras or 

5. yap: the gamma was written through an original omicron or 
sigma. 

6. éordv: cf. line 28. We have retained in the translation the primary 
meaning “bones.” In P. Cairo Zen., II, 59176, 168 (III B.C.) écray 
mepoeivuy wore eis Ta Hocxevpara refers to the use of pits or stones of 
the fruit of the persea. Preisigke, Wérterbuch, does not list the word; 
Liddell-Scott-Jones cites examples of “stones,” in which, however, the 
word is accompanied by a genitive of definition, e.g. Geopon., 10, 4, 2 
gowixwy; 10, 15, 1, doréov Tov meporxov. Although several kinds 
of fruit are mentioned in the letter, the absence of a limiting genitive 
makes it unsafe to conclude that the writer was speaking of fruit-stones. 
% émiTo\y: sc. cov aut sim. Herakleides is trying to explain his reason 
for detaining the camel-drivers, an act which had troubled his cor- 
respondents (lines 1-2). The camels, he now points out, had been loaded 
and the caravan was ready to depart when a letter arrived, from 
Horion presumably, which contained orders that called for immediate 
execution. The delay, he implies (line 7 é[S]uvduny yap), was not 
without its advantages. 

7. dyopdcew: o for §. Ta..a.ha.: attempts to solve the reading have 
proved unsatisfactory. From line 9 it might be inferred that olive oil 
was mentioned, but the vestiges do not warrant its restoration. For 
prices of olive oil, cf. Johnson, Roman Egypt, pp. 316-17. 

8. gévo: what is left of the dotted letter suggests a rather than o, 
but the latter is demanded by {nrovyres (9). édjdAvOav: for the perfect 
ending in -av, see Mayser, Gram., I, p. 323; Abel, Gram. du grec biblique, 
p- 95. 

9. wéurwy: nom. for acc., as also in eldws (line 10). 

10. = 

13. viv wéupers: the reading is very doubtful, but the meaning is clear. 

14. gaxés: for the price of lentils see Johnson, op. cit., p. 313. 
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plé|tpwov rov{s} oraripes. 


exopicdpnv Sa Parpéovs (Spaxpas) pqG kat 
gaxod (dprdBas) § .[...]s 
kai dva .[....] Tous 
as. Tapa pov 


Kai te. SyAwodv pou ek 
Thv GptaBnv menpas éAaias Bovrda 
pe. mavres yap Kai 
~ > ~ 2 € 3 
rapa Tov &v éorw xA[o-] 
pov do[tv]ixos pérpa Kai rovs Svo xoeis 
peTpyTas oivov 
poyou eUpw—xai dorav (dptaBas) 
dordlo[v] ‘EAévnv, ra radia, 
~ ~ 
pay. éppwoo. ...[...]--vos *Amayod 


(continued in the left margin) 


€v Taxe. TOY TOV épedsvAOY ws 
nOcrov. ei S€ VHavO7- 


15. orarnpes = orarnpos; the first r was retraced. 

18. ix@vas: Pap. txévas. 

20. d&figwv: this is also the spelling in P. Ozy., VI, 920, 1 (II/TII 
cent.), the only occurrence of the word in the papyri cited by Liddell- 
Scott-Jones and Preisigke. See Grenfell and Hunt ad loc. The tree and 
its fruit, although common in Egypt, are not listed by Schnebel, Land- 
wirtschaft. Lucas (Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries [London, 
1934], pp. 390-1) identifies it with the sidder Zizuphus spina Christi, 
and gives an excellent description of the fruit. “The second species of 
sidder mentioned (Z. spina Christi) grows in the Mediterranean region 
generally, including Egypt, where it is indigenous, and possibly also in 
tropical Africa. In Egypt it is called the nabk, though strictly this is 
the name of the fruit and not of the tree. The fruit is about the size 
of a small cherry and not unlike a yellowish-coloured cherry in appear- 
ance and it nas one stone, not unlike a cherry stone in size and shape. 
The dried fruit is known in Egypt from predynastic times and has often 
been found in tombs.” pdas: cf. Schnebel, Landwirtschaft, p. 315. 

22. = meipas. 

23-24. mdvres xrX.: this sentence, an interruption here, reverts to the 
mention of grain and lentils in lines 9-15. mpoxpeias: either advances 
for seed or for the sitometria of the laborers. Cf. r[pox]pefav line 13. 

25. tov avrov: i.e. line 19. 

28. ywéyou: the y was heavily retraced. 

31. épedévdov: there are traces of ink on the edges of the holes which 
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vat evUade, oTnmova Kal TA peTpa. PpovTicoV 
~ ~ ~ 
Tov GiTov Tov cis VOB- 
Ow Kai rod citov Xaiparos. py rept mavrov. 
~ 
rapa Parpéovs Xaiparos ozupi- 
tov €v howikwv méTpa Tpla Kat poas Kal 


\ 93 ~ > ~ 
Opa ovv py avrov. 


indicate the spelling given, rather than épidévAov. The word is here used 
as an adjective. Cf. P. Mich. Inv. 1648, 11. 

32. ornpuova: cf. xpdxyn in P. Mich. Inv. 1648, 11 and Pollux, VII, 75, 
cited above, where a distinction is made between the cotton thread, 
kpoxn, of the woof and the linen thread, crjuwr, of the warp. gpérvricop: 
tiwov was added above the line. Waar: probably a village in the 
Oxyrhynchite nome; see Preisigke, Wérterbuch, Abschnitt 16a, s. v. 


TRANSLATION. 


Herakleides (?) to his dearest Horion, greeting. All who 
send letters send them concerning the camels. I detained 
the men who accompany the camels. For it was after we 
had loaded the camels with bones that the letter was brought 
to me. [This was a good thing] for I was able to buy... 
at the price of one hundred twelve drachmae the metretes. 
;And it proved timely, too,] for strangers have come looking for 
olive oil. When you were sending us lentils, you should have 
sent grain also, since you know that we have none to furnish. 
If you do not wish to send it now, it can be obtained [here] at 
the price of a stater for one and one-half metra. If you send 
an advance now, send five artabae of wheat. Lentils are being 
sold at the rate of two metra for the stater. I received through 
Phatres one hundred ninety-six drachmae and four artabae of 
lentils and fourteen . . . at an obol each and . . . at the rate 
of two obols each, and the fish. Receive from Soueros a basket in 
which there are one metron of jujubes, thirty pomegranates, and 
fifteen gourds. Tell me at what price for the artaba you wish me 
to buy succulent olives. For they were all asking for grain and 
lentils by way of advance in order that they might make prepara- 
tion. Receive from the same messenger a basket in which there 
are two metra of fresh dates and the six metretae two choes of 
old wine—it is only with much trouble that I find any— 
and twelve artabae of bones. Greet Helen, Thaesion and her 
children, and Ptolemas. Farewell. Let (?) ...nos, the son of 
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Appian, come (?) at once. I have not found the cotton chiton as 
I should have liked. If you want to have one woven for you here, 
send warp thread and the measurements. Take thought about 
the grain which is being sent to Psobthis and the grain of 
Chairas. Do not neglect any one of all these things. Receive 
from Phatres, the son of Chairas, a basket in which there are 
three metra of dates and fifty pomegranates and a letter. See 
that you do not neglect it. 


ARESKOUSA TO HERAKLES 
Inv. 1648 22x 14cm. Second century 


This letter, of unknown provenance, was acquired by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan through purchase. The papyrus is of a 
medium-brown color and is remarkably well preserved. There is 
an upper margin of 2.5 cm. and a left one of 2 cm.; at the right 
the script comes close to the edge of the sheet. Below the fare- 
well formula is a broken, irregular margin about 2cm. at its 
maximum. The letter is written across the fibres of the verso 
in a neatly-formed, upright cursive of medium size. The 
address, by the same hand but in larger letters, appears on 
the recto in the wide space (about 5 cm.) between two columns 
of a list and at right angles to them. The first column, in- 
complete along the left side, consists of six lines arranged in 
three groups of two lines each. Each line contains a name fol- 
lowed by place of origin, age, and income. Between the top 
margin and the first line is a blank space of 4 to 5 cm.; the first 
group is separated from the second by a like interval; the second 
from the third group by almost 5 cm.; below the last line of the 
column is the irregular, blank margin noted in connection with 
the verso. The second column consists of three widely spaced 
entries, of which only the first two letters of each line are pre- 
served. These belong to names. There can be little doubt that 
this document formed part of a list of nominations or appoint- 
ments to liturgical service. After the roll had served its original 
purpose it was cut up, and a piece of it was used for the letter. 
It is to be noted that a fragment of an official roll came to be at 
the disposal of a woman who reveals no connection with official- 
dom. That used papyri from various accounting offices and 
clerical bureaux were sold as scrap is implied in P. Col. Zen., II, 
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73; see also the review of the volume by H. C. Youtie, A.J. P., 
LXIV (1943), p. 214. 

The writer informs her brother that, in view of the excessive 
demands made by certain unidentified persons for the care of 
a sow which she wants them to undertake, she is reluctant to 
incur too great an obligation without his consent. But pending 
his arrival she has paid them eight drachmae on account. Of 
far more interest is the passage in lines 10-15. In this Areskousa 
asks for twenty drachmae’s worth of good cotton thread, pre- 
sumably for the making or mending of the cotton outer garments 
which are worn in the fields. P. Jand., VII, 142 (ca. 164/5 
A.D.) proves conclusively that cotton was grown in Upper 
Egypt; this papyrus affords decisive evidence that it must also 
have been in fairly common use in the second century. 

The rest of the letter is devoted to the usual exchange of good 
wishes from house to house. 


*Apéoxovoa tar 

xaipewv. 
Eypayds po. wept THs VOs THAHGAL 7) Tap’ par 
véyKat aitn tpodia. aya yap TO pe 
xopyynoar AOyous avnveyKar, 
ovk dppy<aa> Tov Adyov VroaTHvat 
dvev THS ONS GAN AOyw adrois 


> a. x 2Q~ a 
Spaxpas Gv wapayévyn Kal 0 ovv- 


~ ~ 
10 rotor. révrws poe TO 


1. ’Apécxovoa: not listed in Preisigke’s Namenbuch, but see Pape’s 
Eigennamen. Cf. also Hesperia, X (1941), p. 64, no. 30. ‘Hpaxdjar: 
for the heteroclite forms of ‘HpaxAjs see Criénert, Mem. gr. Herc., 162, 
note 2. 

3. véds: Pap. ios. mar = me. 

4. tpopia = Tpodeia. 

5. dvnveyxav: the subject reappears in avrois (line 7). 

7. émi \é6yw: the more usual expression is ém éyov. 

9. mwas: the context suggests young pigs. 

10. dywyiw: Preisigke, Wérterbuch, s. v. in Abschnitt 18, limits the 
meaning of the word to a “load” in the metrological sense. Liddell- 
Scott-Jones, citing P. Petrie, III, p. 101, defines it also as the “ carriage 
of such a load,” i.e. the actual transportation of it. In P. Ory., X, 
1293, 21 rd aywy.ov means “wait for the next shipment” and 
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TovTw épiogvAov Spaxyas eikoou orovdaias Kpo- 
Kyns. GAN’ Opa py aueAnons oi cov ézev- 
4 > > ~ 4 
Awv avTov, Kal xpeiav Exovor ws oidas Kaba 
~ 
15 wavrore év aypo SiatpeiBovor. Tovs 
govs mavtas Kat’ aomdgerat oe Xdppos 
kat “HpaxAeidns Taveyorys Sapariwv 
Kat 6 peikpos XevOns Kai Tavpis kai 
~ 
plov Kal of map’ mavres. 


20 élp] poco. 


x mapa *Ape[oxovons 


this use is confirmed by P. Princeton, III, 153, 7. It is not unlikely 
that the meaning could be further extended from the act of transporta- 
tion to the transport itself, i.e., the carrier or pack train. By 7@ dywyiy 
rovrw the writer meant to say, on the basis of this interpretation, that 
her brother should send her 20 dr.’s worth of «péxy on the return journey 
of the same carrier to which she entrusts the present letter. 

1]. épeogiXov: the word should be construed with dpaxmuas with 
kpéxns in apposition. On its occurrence in the papyri see the intro- 
duction to P. Mich. Inv. 3630. 

12. érevdirnv: so far as we know, this is the first occurrence of the 
word in the papyri; for the relatively rare instances in literature see 


Liddell-Scott-Jones, s. v. 
13. épuogiAwv: the writer uses the plural in the sense of “cotton 


garments,” as we speak of “ cottons.” 
15. = diarpiBover. 
18. pecxpds = 
20. There is a blank space of 1 cm. between the close of the letter and 


the farewell formula. 

21. ddeX(G@): Pap. ade. A space of 3cm. was left between the end 

of the first name and the large tie-mark, and one of 2.5cm. between the 

latter and the alpha of (ga). 


TRANSLATION. 


Areskousa to Herakles, her brother, greeting. You wrote me 
about the sow that I should sell it, or take it home, or provide 
the cost for its support. As a matter of fact, although I am 
willing to provide the cost, they submitted estimates that were 
not small, and I did not venture to commit myself to so great 
an expenditure without your decision. However, I gave them 
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eight drachmae on account until you arrive and know what you 
have bargained for. But for the litter I am providing what they 
ask. By all means send me by this shipment twenty drachmae’s 
worth of good cotton thread. See that you do not neglect it, 
since your brothers have no outer garments, now that their 
cotton ones are worn out, and they need them, as you know, 
inasmuch as they spend all their time in the field. Give my 
greeting individually to all your household. Charmos greets 
you, as do also Herakleides and Tanechotes and Sarapion and the 
little Seuthes and Tauris and Apollonarion and our whole family. 
Farewell. 
(Address) : To Herakles, her brother, from Areskousa. 


J. G. WINTER, 
H. C. Yourtr. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


REVIEWS. 


Martin P. Niusson. Geschichte der griechischen Religion, erster 
Band, bis zur griechischen Weltherrschaft. Miinchen, C. H. 
Beck, 1941. Pp. xxiv + 823; 52 plates; 8 text figs. R.M. 33.75. 
(Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, finfte Abteilung, zweiter 
Teil, erster Band.) 


This monumental volume may well represent the culmination, 
though, we confidently hope, not the conclusion, of a life-work 
devoted to the study of Greek religion by an acknowledged master in 
the field. As the author’s footnotes on several topics indicate, some 
of his previous writings are preliminary studies of problems treated 
here. While the student must still turn to them for fuller discussion 
and documentation of those problems, it is a great satisfaction to 
find in the book not only Professor Nilsson’s mature views of every 
really important question that an inquirer may raise about Hellenic 
religion, but also generous guidance towards other treatments of 
controversial subjects, whether they agree or disagree with his own 
opinions. The magnitude of the subject has made it necessary to 
close this part of the history at a natural limit, the time of Alex- 
ander’s world conquest. The approach to perfection achieved in this 
volume will not be easy to repeat in the second. 

The idea of this work belongs, of course, to the general organiza- 
tion of a great German scheme, the Iwan von Miller Handbuch, 
which has well served the needs of three generations of classical 
students. But here has been added an element which is often sadly 
missed in some of the most vigorous and stimulating products of 
German learning—it is a dogged holding fast, through thick and 
thin, to simple common sense in the interpretation of data, often 
terribly confused, both literary and archaeological. Nilsson has 
been heard to speak with a certain natural pride of his descent from 
farming folk in Sweden. A part of that good heritage shows itself 
in his knowledge of popular custom and superstition and of the 
interworking of religion with agricultural life; another part, more 
important here, consists in the clear, practical judgment with which 
he measures conflicting arguments, and resolutely refuses to be taken 
in tow by any theory, however ingenious and interesting, which 
deserts historical research and sound reasoning for the byways of 
speculation unchecked by trustworthy evidence. To insist upon this 
difference in the author’s favor may seem ungrateful in view of our 
debt to other investigators; but it is none the less significant that in 
the fairly numerous places where Nilsson dissents from such able 
writers as Rohde, Wilamowitz, and Dieterich in Germany, or Murray, 
Miss Harrison, Cook, or Cornford in England, an impartial reader is 
likely to cast his vote on the side of the Swedish scholar. 

Users of the book will be grateful for some examples of this sound 
judgment which are announced in the preface. For one thing, the 
author has made it a rule to use “a. a. O.” (loc. cit.) without further 
indication only when the previous citation is in the immediate neigh- 
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borhood; otherwise he gives a page reference to the last preceding 
passage where the work in question is mentioned. If this good 
example were generally followed, learned authors would escape many 
maledictions from readers who are otherwise ready to praise. For 
another, he has limited his references to the necessary number; 
“Tech bin kein Freund von Zitatennestern.” He further explains 
that where the literature bearing upon a special problem is given in 
full in an easily accessible reference book or special monograph 
which the investigator must use, he cites the modern work. Studies 
that have not been gathered into comprehensive reference books are 
in general painstakingly mentioned. The ancient sources cited are 
selected in such a manner as to avoid needless duplication of evi- 
dence; but where necessary to the argument, the documentation is 
exhaustive and the more important passages are quoted verbatim. 

The work opens with an introduction (60 pages) which surveys 
the history of the subject since 1800, then discusses mythology as it 
is related to the study of religions, and the general characteristies of 
primitive religion. The first major division of the work deals with 
the ideas and practices that lie at the foundations of Greek religion— 
notions of power and holiness connected with sacred places and 
objects, notions of purity as shown in social regulations; magical 
elements in cult; sacrifices and votive gifts; song, prayer, and 
dancing; divination; beliefs about death and the soul; amulets and 
fetish-like objects; lower groups of superhuman beings, daimones, 
mixed forms such as sirens, satyrs, Pan, also water-deities and 
nymphs. In this division the method is necessarily descriptive 
rather than historical, since the phenomena dealt with appear at 
all periods. 

The treatment of the prehistoric period, which follows, shows the 
mastery which Nilsson has proved in his previous works on this sub- 
ject, and, like them, it pays special attention to the survival of 
Minoan religion in Greece, and to the delicate problem of Mycenaean 
and Greek elements in Homer. The author’s interest in this section 
of the work has led him to favor it in the choice of illustrations, 
for exactly half of the admirable plates belong to this division. His 
preface seems to anticipate criticism on this score, for he points out 
that the plates were not intended to illustrate all sides of Greek 
religion, but to provide an archaeological basis for his exposition 
where literary sources are scanty or lacking. When the second 
volume of the work appears, however, many readers will long for 
still a third, in which the illustrations used for Volumes I and IT 
will be repeated with brief but adequate explanations, and also a 
generous number added to cover other aspects of Greek religion. 
The present work and its continuation will deserve as their com- 
panion a new and comprehensive archaeological atlas of Greek 
religion at all periods. 

To return to the plan of the book, the historical portion, in a 
strict sense, begins with the third section, ‘“ The Gods.” Like other 
writers, Nilsson divides the deities into two groups, the older and the 
younger gods, and adds a few paves on immigrant deities adopted 
by the Greeks in the earliest times. Some controversy will center 
in this division, for students are far from agreeing about the origin 
and functions, e.g., of Poseidon, Artemis, and Apollo. The fourth 
division (the archaic period) comprises some difficult problems— 
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ecstatic and legalistic tendencies, oracles, mysteries, Orphism, Pytha- 
goreanism, the relation of religion and the state. Finally the classical 
period is treated in a very able section of 100 pages, which does full 
justice not only to the religious position of the poets, but also to the 
religion of the average man. The pages dealing with Xenophon 
deserve special mention. 

The scheme of the book inevitably entails some repetition, as any 
plan for such a subject would do. But the brief reminders justify 
themselves, and the author’s cross-references make it easy to turn 
back, when necessary, to the earlier treatment of the repeated topic. 
I am not competent to judge whether the style of the book would 
satisfy a German critic, but it is safe to say that a writer who has 
published several books in that language would offend only the most 
captious reviewers. To a foreigner the author’s language seems 
simple, unpretentious, and in general clearer than the involved style 
employed by many German scholars. 

Taken as a whole, Nilsson’s work is sound in method, admirable in 
its profound learning, its thorough research, and its well-reasoned 
conclusions; and I do not consider it a reviewer’s business to magnify 
his own function by laying disproportionate emphasis upon the few 
points where he disagrees with the author. Still, it may be worth 
while to mention some doubts. 

Nilsson’s concluding words (p. 797) make it clear that his chief 
aim is to set forth not the higher developments of religious thought 
but the religion of ordinary Greeks, as affected by their state and 
social institutions. This sound method, if too strictly applied, may 
lead to occasional neglect of individual religious thought and feeling. 
In discussing the hope of a future life in connection with the 
mysteries (p. 640), he argues that “ ancient times” knew the idea of 
the immortality of the family (des Geschlechts), but not the craving 
for individual immortality which is well known in the later periods 
of antiquity, not to mention the modern age. This statement needs 
to be clarified or given further support, perhaps both. The words 
“die alte Zeit” are not very definite, and ‘ Geschlecht ” can mean 
not only family, but more broadly, clan or race. Immortality may 
be predicated of a family when son succeeds father in an unbroken 
line, and the thought of such immortality as that may be ézi xal 
Oavarw ddppaxov In Herodotus’ story, Solon calls Tellus 
of Athens rdvrwy 6ABuiraros because he had seen his sons and grand- 
sons grow up in strength and worth, and then had died fighting 
bravely for his country; and the nobility and prowess of their 
descendants give some comfort to the dead in Hades (Pindar, Ol., 
8, 77-84; 14, 20-4; Pyth., 5, 96-103). Whether the thought of con- 
tinued life and prosperity for a broader group would mean more to 
the Greek confronted with death than to a modern man is doubtful. 
Would assurance of continuity even in the family give a satisfying 
answer to the question “ What of the future life?” Man goes into 
the unknown alone, and what it holds concerns himself. The idea 
of individual immortality in the sense of some continued conscious- 
ness after death is present from the beginning. A man might be 
indifferent to that idea, as many active and sturdy minds are. He 
might prefer extinction to so faint and dreary an after life as that 
depicted by Homer. Might he not desire something better? And 
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can we be sure that Homer’s idea of life beyond the grave was the 
only one current in his time? The bitter words in Od., XI, 488-91 are 
spoken by Achilles, a young prince snatched from life in full strength 
and beauty, and from power and fame that set him far above his 
fellows; and in general Homer expresses the view taken by people 
who are quite at ease in this world and have no desire to exchange 
their life for another. Who shall say that the poor and hard-pressed 
peasant did not look upon death as offering him not merely release 
from his labors but also something desirable, however crudely 
imagined? It is among such people that one would expect such a 
belief to grow up. The idea of a wish-land, a Land of Cockaigne in 
Hades probably occurred to many men long before it made any 
impression upon literature; and a worthier conception of immor- 
tality, with the wish to enjoy it, doubtless dwelt in the minds of men 
for a long time before it was given a more definite form by religious 
teachers. It is admitted, of course, that this criticism represents 
merely a difference of opinion about matters that are not capable of 
demonstration. 

In common with a majority of American and English students of 
religion, the reviewer holds to the belief that Apollo is a Greek deity. 
Nilsson’s arguments for an Oriental origin are impressive, almost 
overpowering; yet I am not convinced. The subject cannot be dis- 
cussed in detail within the proper limits of a review. I shall only 
venture to indicate an approach to the problem which I do not 
remember to have seen suggested by others. In his discussion of the 
immigrant gods (pp. 569 f.) Nilsson asserts that the divinities whom 
the Greeks certainly brought with them are all brothers and sisters 
of Zeus. The great gods that are considered children of Zeus are 
of Minoan origin, like Athena, or foreigners like Ares, Apollo, 
Aphrodite, Dionysus. “It is significant that Apollo was made a son 
of Zeus; that shows that he does not belong among the gods brought 
by the Greeks.” 

If, however, in the language of anthropologists, Apollo belonged 
to a different age-class, if he was a god of the younger men of the 
Greek tribes as Zeus was the god of their chiefs and rulers, his con- 
nection with Zeus as a son might be explained without the necessity 
of assuming an alien origin. This hypothesis would account not 
only for his perpetual youthfulness in art, but also for some of his 
attributes and functions. His bow is a relic of an ancient stage of 
culture when that weapon belonged to young men both as hunters 
and as warriors; as a god of young men he would be the protector of 
shepherds and a guardian of crops against depredation by man and 
beast, and also against subtler evils that could not be repelled by 
ordinary human strength—blight, murrain, and other plagues. From 
such beginnings many of Apollo’s functions would develop naturally ; 
others he would acquire, as it were, by conquest. 

It is not hard to believe that this type of Apollo was transplanted 
to Asia by some early movement of a Greek stock; and there he 
might acquire characteristics quite different from the Apolio brought 
into the peninsula by Greeks who came from the north—ineluding 
even the birthday on the seventh of the month, to which Nilsson 
attaches much importance as an argument for an eastern origin 
(pp. 529f.). But this Asiatic Apollo would in time modify the idea 
of the god held by the Greeks of Europe; the convergence of the 
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two branches from the same parent stem results in the complex 
divinity that the study of myths, cults, and monuments reveals to us. 
Nilsson himself employs a somewhat similar theory of separation and 
subsequent convergence to explain the different aspects of Dionysus, 
a Thracian deity carried by his worshippers into peninsular Greece 
and into northwestern Asia Minor, undergoing certain changes and 
developments in both regions (pp. 536 f., 545 f., 567 f.). 

Another view of Nilsson’s, which runs counter to the current 
opinion, seems to me to be completely established. This is his expla- 
nation of the anodos of Kore as the bringing up of the seed-corn 
from the store-pits for the autumn sowing (p. 444). His treatment 
of Poseidon, particularly his refusal to accept certain ingenious but 
fine-spun theories, is thoroughly sensible (see, for example, pp. 417, 
n. 4; 420; 421, n. 10). 

These comments are necessarily limited to a very few points chosen 
here and there from a work of extraordinary richness and value. In 
closing them I should feel more acutely aware of the inadequacy of 
this review if I failed to urge the study of the book upon all who 
would understand any department of Greek civilization. Some bril- 
liant and learned editions of Greek poets and dramatists have fallen 
short of well-rounded completeness because their authors were ill- 
grounded in the history and development of Greek religion; and 
studies of political and social history that pass lightly over the 
beliefs and religious practices of the people are equally deficient. As 
the most modern and most learned exposition of a subject of prime 
importance, Nilsson’s work should be read by all who teach or write 
about things Greek. 

A work of this size, containing many thousands of references to 
ancient and modern authors, cannot be brought out without some 
minor errors; the marvel is that they should be relatively few and 
for the most part of minimal importance. The following are listed 
for use, or consideration, when the time comes for a revision. 

P. 11: Professor Murray is still, I believe, not Sir Gilbert. P. 23, 
line 5, first sentence: the novella should be listed with legend and 
marchen, particularly since the story of Stheneboia definitely belongs 
to that form. P. 62, line 12: there is something approaching the 
Homerie use of iepos in Aristophanes, Ran. 652, though Radermacher 
in his note takes it as equivalent to Oeios. It is not “pious.” P. 92, 
n. 1: the cut in Harrison’s Prolegomena is 55 not 56. P. 94, n. 3: 
ef. Theocritus, 17, 36 f., which suggests that the miracle worked by 
Helen upon the ugly baby (the future mother of Damaratus) may 
be interpreted not (as Nilsson allows us to infer) merely negatively, 
as rubbing away the ugliness, but positively, as a gift of beauty by 
the divine touch. P. 159, n. 1: add reference to F. E. Robbins, 
Class. Phil., XI (1916), pp. 278-92. P. 168, line 1: read Lawson. 
P. 186, five lines from end of text: in speaking of a meteor should 
not the word be niederfallen? P. 202, n. 4: read Ahrens. P. 242, 
eight lines from end of text read 7188. P. 249, n. 1: read “ lustral 
basins.” P. 328, middle: the comment about the quarrels of the gods 
in Homer scarcely does justice to the factor of courtly frivolity in 
the audience, or to the curious tendency of many basically religious 
peoples to amuse themselves with discreditable stories about their 
gods. P. 469: the fourth sentence of the second paragraph is abrupt, 
and perhaps incomplete; a reference to male spirits of the wilds is 
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needed as well as to the nymphs. P. 496, last paragraph: one may 
add, apropos of Hephaestus, that in primitive societies lame men, 
being unfit for war, might naturally be given the duties of a smith. 
P. 504, n. 3: read Godley. P. 533, line 10: read @ic@Aa. P. 559, 
line 11: read woveire. Pp. 560f., n. 7: is it certain that Plate 33, 1 
does not represent simply a crude Hermes, rather than Priapus? 
P. 689, n. 3: it may be worth while to add a reference to Gow, 
J. H. S., LVIII (1938), pp. 180-4, on the date of the Adonia at 
Alexandria, although the institution of that festival falls in a period 
beyond the range of Nilsson’s volume. P. 689, n. 6, on gardens of 
Adonis: ef. H. Sulze, Angelos, III (1928), pp. 72-91. P. 758, end of 
first paragraph: read rerapraiov. 

A final remark: the writer shows no partiality in his use of 
authorities. He knows and freely cites the works of English and 
American as well as European writers. This breadth of interest and 
knowledge confirms the confidence which many other considerations 
inspire in the reader. 

CAMPBELL BONNER. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


VictorR EHRENBERG. The People of Aristophanes: A Sociology of 
Old Attic Comedy. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1943. Pp. xii 
+ 320; frontispiece; 19 plates. 25s. 


Nearly thirty years ago the late John Williams White told me 


that the chief aim of his projected edition of Aristophanes was to put 
at the command of the modern reader the information possessed by 
the spectator who sat in the back row of the theatre when the plays 
of Aristophanes were produced. White lived to bring out only two 
important volumes preliminary to his edition, and his large collec- 
tions of material still await the labors of some fortunate scholar who 
may one day bestow on them the ultima manus. Meanwhile we shall 
do well to keep an eye on that ideal spectator in the back row and 
his brother in the chorus, and to consider what manner of creature 
they are. 

For the people of Aristophanes, the people whom he depicted and 
for whom he composed his comedies, are now able to help us in 
unexpected ways to supplement our knowledge of ancient times, and 
even of ourselves. Though the social and economic history of ancient 
Greece and Rome is a somewhat new discipline, it has already passed 
through several phases, vacillating between the tendency to interpret 
antiquity too much in terms of modern economic determinism and an 
opposite tendency to minimize economic forces. In the work under 
review, the well-known historian Victor Ehrenberg, formerly pro- 
fessor at Prague and now a lecturer in an English university, has 
set himself the task of avoiding these extremes, first by limiting his 
field to the scrutiny of a single important period and in the second 
place by using the evidence of Old Attic Comedy to supplement and 
give significance and life to the familiar archaeological and literary 
evidence. The “ facts” presented by coins and inscriptions too often 
lack context; the ideas contained in speeches and treatises too often 
are colored by the special pleading of the writer. In order to recon- 
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struct the psychological atmosphere of social life, Ehrenberg argues 
in his introductory chapter, we should listen to the voices of the 
people of comedy, for here at length is “ reality.” No doubt, as he 
admits, there is special pleading and comic exaggeration in comedy; 
no doubt comedy must be supplemented by other evidence; no doubt, 
as he reminds us in the words of the chorus-leader in the Peace 
(618, quoted on p. 9), “ there is a lot we don’t know.” But comedy, 
better than any other source, unconsciously tells us much that we 
don’t know, both as to facts and as to their context. The present 
book, admirable in its deft marshalling and cautious interpretation 
of the most elusive materials, is the first to deal thoroughly and 
competently with all this rather neglected evidence. 

The second chapter exhibits the unity of Old Comedy and its 
growth in close relation with the other developments of the period; 
the even more significant unity between “spectators and poets and 
choruses ” (‘Z’hesm. 391), especially in the parabasis; and, in spite of 
the fantasy of the plots, the “reality ” of comedy in its portrayal 
of real, representative people and life, even though the people are 
usually types rather than highly individualized beings. 

The third chapter rapidly surveys the several comedies, taken as 
wholes, thus disclosing what cannot be derived from mosaics of 
quotations from comedy in general, though the latter method is 
appropriately employed in the later chapters. From this survey 
certain valuable observations emerge. In the Acharnians, the alloca- 
tion of the roles of the advocates of peace and of war is deliberate: 
both are rural and middle-class, so that the Acharnian Marathonoma- 
choi may be won over, these patriotic countrymen who have been 


imposed on by Pericles and the Megarian Decree. The point of view 


throughout is that of the average “small man”; the peace that is 


sought is personal, not political. The Knights is directed not against 
war as such, but against corrupt politics; the aristocratic knights 
side with the sausage-seller, against the demagogues, but this does 
not imply any political plea for oligarchy. The Clouds, in attacking 
the new education, emphasizes the contrast between two generations 
of Athenians; Aristophanes does not realize that Socrates would in 
truth have been his best ally against the demagogues. In the Wasps, 
the attack is again on the demagogie democracy, this time in par- 
ticular on the perversion of the popular courts; again the two genera- 
tions are contrasted, but this time it is the older generation and the 
elderly heliasts who are criticized, though superficially only in the 
limited sense that the heliasts do not even profit by the system. The 
Trygaeus of the Peace, like the Dicaeopolis of the Acharnians, is a 
peasant, though the chorus of rustics is this time less bellicose than in 
the earlier play; and the peace of this play, unlike the private peace 
of Dicaeopolis, is Panhellenic, though (like the actual Peace of 
Nicias) an unreal attempt to revive the status quo. 

The Birds is an escape from reality to a polis apragmon; not from 
democracy (for it is a democracy which is immediately set up in the 
new city), but from litigation and the other self-seeking traits of 
Athenian life; it is a moral, not a political, principle that underlies 
the rejection of the profiteering interlopers; disinterested public 
service and work are the ideals. The Lysistrata is another play of 
escape: defeatist, pacifist, Panhellenic, Utopian, but withal courage- 
ous and humane. The Thesmophoriazusae and the Frogs, alike 
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concerned with literature, alike justify drama by the extent to which 
it conveys political and social wisdom (Frogs 1009f.); yet the 
victory of Aeschylus over Euripides is almost arbitrary; he must 
win, as the representative of the Marathonomachoi, for Aristophanes 
holds that character and education must be based on morals rather 
than on politics and intellect, and his ideal is one of amnesty, 
concord, and the kaloskagathos. 

The Ecclesiazusae and the Plutus, like the Wasps, are “social ” 
dramas, but unlike it they express not so much criticism of existing 
conditions as a longing for an ideal society. The Hcclesiazusae, to 
be sure, criticizes bad politics (run by men), disguised under the 
argument in favor of a better politics (to be run by women, suggests 
the poet, tongue in cheek); and it also gently satirizes communism, 
giving an opposite turn (from politics to economies) from that of 
Plato (from economies to politics and ethics), drawing a contrast 
(730 ff.) between the “ political man” and the “ economic man” in 
their reactions to the new programme. The Plutus presents the 
rural proletariat, victims of a depression, as the deserving people 
who would be rich if Plutus were not blind; give him back his sight, 
and they will prosper; only the present profiteers (and the gods!) 
will suffer by the change. 

Thus we have seen Aristophanes and his age passing from a 
political to an economic outlook, from the political consciousness of 
the citizen to the economic purpose of the individual. The remain- 
ing chapters examine in great detail the various aspects of this 
change, seeking to identify the several types of character and interest, 
and to find an underlying unity in the picture. Here the method 
becomes once more that of the “mosaic” of passages from Aristo- 
phanes and the other poets of Old Attic Comedy, amplified here and 
there by other evidence. (Twenty-four closely-packed pages of 
invaluable indices of passages are required to control this material.) 
Within the limits of a review it is possible to indicate only a few of 
the more significant conclusions; not all of them are novel, but all are 
supported by full documentation. The most important, frequently 
emphasized, is, if I may rephrase it, that the typical Athenian citizen 
of the period is the “ petit bourgeois,” whether of town or of country, 
whose interests become less and less political, more and more eco- 
nomic; an unheroic, moderately hard-working person, relying on 
state pay or food only faute de mieux; intellectually curious but not 
an intellectual; peace-loving, but chiefly for materialistic rather than 
idealistic reasons. 

Chapter III (The Farmer) adds little to our knowledge of the 
economic basis of Attic farming but traces the partial deterioration 
of the farmer during the career of Aristophanes till he tended to 
belong to a proletariat. The deterioration was partly counterbalanced 
by migrations to the city, by improved methods of farming, and by 
export trade. The slight though growing cleavage between town and 
country in this period has generally been exaggerated. Aristophanes 
glorifies the peace-loving farmers but is “unhistorical” in the im- 
portance that he gives to farming. Similarly, the old aristocracy 
was dying in his day (Chapter IV, The Upper Classes) ; its nostalgic 
longing for the old way of life was essentially unreal. Meanwhile 
(Chapter V, Traders and Craftsmen) the business classes were 
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increasing in importance, though “ big business ” was rare; sale was 
most often direct from small producer to customer, middlemen being 
rare except in the sale of fish and in certain kinds of foreign trade, 
such as pottery, oil, and grain, only the latter being under state 
control. The retailer (kapelos) who came most closely in contact 
with the average man had least social esteem, unlike the foreign 
trader (emporos, not necessarily a wholesale trader), who enjoyed 
some respect; but they both belonged to the same social class, and in 
general there was no “class struggle.” What prejudice there ever 
was against banausia, like the esteem of agriculture, was largely 
traditional, or comes from the philosophers of the next century. But 
Aristophanes includes in his contempt of retailers the intellectual 
specialists. The assembly consisted (Chapter VI, Citizens and 
Foreigners) of the typical petit bourgeois, whether peasant, trades- 
man, or artisan, whether rich or poor; but many crafts and trades 
employed also metics, some of whom were wealthy and few of whom 
were under social handicaps; “ the barrier of political privilege was 
high, but social life flowed over it” (p. 121); and Aristophanes, 
unlike the official democratic policy, would have enfranchised the 
metics. Economic jealousy between citizens and metics hardly 
existed, except when the latter usurped citizen rights such as grain 
distributions. If anything, the political duties of citizens put them at 
an economic disadvantage. 

Slavery (Chapter VII, The Slaves) was accepted as a normal and 
natural fact; even poor men often had slaves, though few Athenians 
had many. But slaves performed the same kind of work as did 
freemen, especially in the crafts (less in farming), so that there was 
no real competition between slave and free labor. In fact, Athenian 
economy was influenced by slavery far less than is generally supposed. 
Except for the state slaves who were barbarously used in the mines, 
the treatment of slaves varied with the characters of their masters, 
though comedy exaggerates both their privileges and their hardships, 
as the “Old Oligarech” exaggerates the former. Chapter VIII 
(Family and Neighbours) supplements legal facts derived from 
other kinds of evidence; comedy and the testimony of vase-paintings 
and grave-reliefs provide a living and intimate picture of the “ small 
man,” the “ man in the street,” who is to be found everywhere, and 
who rules Athens. His ideal is “to be wealthy and successful, to 
win one’s lawsuits, to be happy, and to help one’s friends” (Knights 
92 ff.). 

Money and Property (Chapter IX) naturally figure often in com- 
edy; but it is difficult to construct from it a price scale, except to note 
the tendency of prices to rise somewhat, especially for wheat. The 
payment of jurors, which almost amounted to an old-age pension, 
and later of assemblymen, attracted only the least competent citizens 
from more lucrative work; the more liberal pay of officials was in 
theory a fair compensation for the necessary neglect of private 
affairs. The Plutus is revealing in its exhibition of frugality and 
avarice among the new poor and the new rich, and of a new cynicism; 
there is no justice in the distribution of wealth, it appears. On the 
other hand, we may add that the Athenians knew little of what T. 
Veblen termed “ conspicuous spending” (for Nicias and Alcibiades 
were exceptional); actual public charity was scanty, and actual 
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paupers were few, till later; and poverty was now seen in a new light, 
as an incentive to work and therefore to civilization (Plutus 510 ff.; 
527 ff.). Ehrenberg sees more economic revival in the fourth century 
than does Rostovtzeff. And here, as elsewhere, he insists on the 
unity of the middle class, spread over town and country, craftsman 
and peasant, shopkeeper and trader; the idea of a tripartite division 
of citizens, rich, poor, and middle-class, is only theoretical, and holds 
only as to property, not as to social groups. The final paragraph 
(p. 184), summarizing these points, emphasizes the Athenian econ- 
omy as one based on the small-scale work of many men, not on 
capital. 

The testimony of Aristophanes with regard to Religion and 
Education (Chapter X) reveals “a significant mixture of pious 
devotion, utilitarian considerations, and good-natured fun” (p. 188). 
It is a difficult task to determine how far a given passage reveals 
real belief, how far scepticism on the part of the poet or of his 
audience, who need not necessarily have agreed on these matters. 
Indeed it is fair to ask, I think, just what “ belief”? means in this 
period. Doubtless the poet is less superstitious, more irreverent, 
than most of the spectators. Parody of religious language or cult 
does not prove asebeia on the part of the poet; on the other hand 
he does show indirectly that considerable scepticism existed, along 
with old-fashioned piety. Moreover he is opposed to the sophistie 
scepticism, comically attributed to Socrates, whose downfall in the 
Clouds is specifically connected with his “ sinning against the gods ” 
(1506-9). Plato’s Socrates declares (Apology 18 B, 19C) that his 
great danger arises from the false picture of himself painted in the 
Clouds; but Plato’s Symposium, with what I regard as remarkable 
artistic restraint in refusing to allow the shadow of future events to 
fall across a particular scene, betrays no hostility between the poet 
and the philosopher. Ehrenberg in fact holds that “ Plato, when he 
composed the Symposion, can hardly have believed that Aristophanes 
was in any decisive way an accessory, even an unwilling accessory to 
the disaster which befell his beloved teacher” (p.197). If that is 
true, it is hard to agree with him that the misunderstanding of 
Socrates was “not on the poet’s part ... but on the part of the 
audience ” (p.198), especially since he goes on to argue, rightly, I 
think, that the poet’s real intention “was to attack Sokrates as the 
true sophist, as the incarnation of all sophists,’ and further that 
“the real Sokrates actually fought for the old ideals with new 
weapons and for new reasons ” (p. 199; ef. p. 38). This contention is 
consistent with the remark (p.208) that comedy attacked two 
groups: the uneducated, and the miseduecated (those who neglected 
the interests of the polis in favor of merely personal advantage). 
I cannot but conclude that Aristophanes did not understand Socrates 
and did not care to understand him. 

In dealing with War and Peace (Chapter XI) Ehrenberg finds 
Aristophanes both less idealistic and less realistic than does Murray. 
Comedy distorts the features of war, doing justice neither to its 
heroic achievements nor to its grim casualties; the military type that 
it admires, the hoplite Marathonomachos, belongs to the past and has 
been replaced by the bourgeois rowers; and comedy reflects a real 
decline in soldierly and civic spirit. (A minor concession by the poet 
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to the “ militarists,” however, neglected by our author, is to be found 
in the Birds, 1360-9.) A pacifist opposed to the “ war-mongers,” 
even a defeatist, Aristophanes of course is; but his pacifism is neither 
rationalistic, like that of contemporary and later sophists, nor truly 
idealistic, but chiefly materialistic. It is “ prudent opportunism and 
prosaic self-interest ” (p. 222), first in terms of private advantage, 
and only after 421 or even after 403 illuminated by any appreciation 
of the idealistic or Panhellenic thought which saw through the “ great 
illusion” of war. Here Ehrenberg tends to discount the evidence 
wep. by W. M. Hugill (Panhellenism in Aristophanes [Chicago, 

Two chapters (XII, Economics and the State; XIII, The People 
and the State) trace in comedy the transition from the Periclean 
ideal of citizenship, the fusion of private and public responsibilities, 
to the ideal of the “ unpolitical man,” the apragmon. Aristophanes, 
the frank quietist, contends for an unpolitical ideal and discourages 
all attempts at idealization, except the glorification of rural life and 
of food. In his Athens the economic activities of the state are 
limited; most men can be attracted to public service only by pay; 
the food-supply is controlled by the state, partly for political 
reasons; customs and direct taxes only gradually assume economic 
importance. The Megarian Decree is a prohibition both of trade and 
of traffic, “ contrary to all law and custom,” and is a hostile act 
dictated by politics, not by economies (pp. 243 ff.). The attacks of 
comedy on the sovereign Athenian demos, its vices, its fondness for 
being hoodwinked by demagogues and sycophants, are not political 
or partisan; rather they reflect a general decline in politics in an 
age when individualism and economic interests are in the ascendant. 
In spite of the Athenian’s love of parrhesia, he tends merely to listen 
to the “orators,” politicians with rhetorical training, who after the 
fifth century do not often hold responsible public office. Nevertheless 
the “ orator,” or still better the prostates (Peithetaerus, Lysistrata, 
Praxagora), is the only “great man” or “great woman” of the 
plays, as distinguished from the unheroie and insignificant “ heroes ” 
of many of the comedies. But it remains true that in comedy, as in 
Athenian life, the ideal is non-political: “live and let live,’ or 
individualistic materialism. 

Ehrenberg’s “ Conclusion” (pp. 255-265) briefly summarizes his 
main thesis, with a few additional remarks. Comedy reflects the 
views of the people as a whole, economic, rationalist, critical, 
nostalgic; it lacks “any clear, detached and more-than-individual 
standpoint ” (p.259), except that of fantasy. Aristophanes, the 
arch-foe of demagogues, is himself a demagogue, the unconscious 
champion of the “Economie Man,” blind to the real spirit of 
Athens which was to live again in the philosophers and statesmen of 
the fourth century. I must quote Ehrenberg’s eloquent and prophetic 
final sentences (pp. 264 f.) : 

The peasants and artisans, merchants and workmen represent an often 
pleasant and lovable part of the people. But they were and are unable 
to maintain and carry on the traditions of a great past. This can only 
be done by an aristocracy of intellect and morals, by an upper-class, not 
mere individuals, of a higher level of intellectual and moral education. 
It is the undying merit of democracy to have found the means for this 
necessary aristocracy to receive continually new blood from the whole 
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people, and at the same time to have controlled this aristocracy by 
public opinion. But no democracy, and no state whatever, is fit to live 
if the ruling class is formed by the petit bourgeois, still less if these 
men are guided by misleading and demagogic propaganda. This also 
was not more true two thousand years ago than it is to-day. 


When Ehrenberg reviewed (in Gnomon, I [1925], pp. 140-6) the 
fourth edition of Zimmern’s 'The Greek Commonwealth, he justly 
questioned the appropriateness of its title, and the somewhat philo- 
sophie concepts in the titles of many of its chapters, as not accurately 
corresponding with the contents. But he paid generous tribute to 
the book and to the man behind the book, as to one deeply immersed 
in the world of affairs, like many of the Greeks of whom he wrote. 
His own book in most of its pages lacks the literary charm and liveli- 
ness of Zimmern’s, or of some of the essays in T. R. Glover’s Greek 
Byways and The Challenge of the Greek that deal with similar 
themes. But within more circumscribed limits he delves deeper; and 
at times, as in the sentences quoted above, he shows that he can see 
his subject in relation to its larger context. 

The attractiveness of the book is enhanced by nineteen pages of 
illustrations, drawn chiefly from vase-paintings, that throw light on 
the text. Both author and publisher are to be congratulated on 
having produced such a book in times such as ours. 


WILLIAM C. GREENE. 
HarvaRD UNIVERSITY. 


Winu1AM KELLY Prentice. Those Ancient Dramas Called Tragedies. 
Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1942. Pp. 194; 2 plates. 
$2.50. 


If the ancient dramatists did not write in order to provide prob- 
lems and answers for modern philologians, they would look with 
approval on the attempt of modern men to interpret with a minimum 
of philological apparatus the raison d’étre and the varied appeal of 
their dramas. Professor Prentice addresses this book, it would 
appear, to intelligent laymen; undergraduates innocent of Greek 
might well profit, and perhaps have already profited, by his group of 
interpretations. One chapter is based on a previously published 
article; the others apparently are now published for the first time. 
Pleasantly informal in style, the book has no footnotes, a slight index, 
few references to scholarly literature, not a word of Greek type, and 
no considerable amount of quotation even from the plays under dis- 
cussion. For the most part it is a fresh and independent appraisal 
of some dozen well-chosen plays, with an introductory chapter on the 
origin of tragedy. It glides easily over commonly known material; 
scholars will perceive that the author’s guarded phraseology indicates 
at times his awareness of disputed points and his acceptance of this 
or that view. Occasionally he gives his reasons for accepting 
another’s view, such as Verrall’s interpretations of the Agamemnon 
and the Eumenides; more often he approaches a play as if he were 
a spectator at a first performance without other preconception than 
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an ancient Athenian’s acquaintance with the legendary material 
available to the poet and a curiosity to see what will be made of it. 

The somewhat racy title of the book led me to expect, I must 
admit, a line of thought a little different from what I found, possibly 
a distinction between alleged tragedies and real tragedies. But apart 
from the first sentence, which remarks that “the word tragedy did 
not suggest, originally, death or sorrow,” and a similar remark on 
page 6, and the statement (p. 155) that the Iphigenia among the 
'Taurians “is a genuine ‘ tragedy’ in the ancient Greek sense,” though 
to us it is a good deal like “ melodrama,” not much is made of any 
such distinction. 

Enough exposition is provided of the antecedents and of the plot 
of each play to give any reader a fair idea of the content. For the 
rest, the author is interested chiefly in exhibiting the manipulation 
and the staging of the play as it is conditioned by the theatre and its 
conventions; in problems of motivation (excellently exemplified in 
the treatment of the Antigone and the Philoctetes); and in the 
moral problems posed in several of the plays, especially in the 
problem of suffering (pp. 61 ff.; 70f.). The conclusions drawn 
are mostly those suggested by sturdy common sense, rather than by 
the threshing anew of the straw of old controversies. I am glad to 
note the blunt statement (p.112): “ There is no more of fate as an 
inscrutable, resistless, arbitrary power in what remains of ancient 
Greek tragedy than in our own everyday thought and speech.” 
This statement might be amplified, illustrated in great detail, de- 
fended; but it says in brief what needs to be said. 

Prentice sounds a warning (pp. 17f.) against the danger of 
synthesizing all that the Greeks said on any subject, or of interpret- 
ing every saying of an ancient author by what the same author has 
said elsewhere; also against the danger of interpreting ancient litera- 
ture as if it were modern, or (equally) as if the ancients were quite 
different from ourselves. Salutary warnings these are, no doubt; 
yet deference to them leads Prentice to discuss the several plays 
almost as if they were quite distinct entities. Thus we are forbidden 
to consider the Prometheus Bound as part of a trilogy, to interpret 
it in the light of the Oresteia, or to seek to trace the growth of the 
mind of the poet throughout his career. That is indeed a self-denying 
method. 

Two chapters are devoted to the Oedipus 'Tyrannus; one to the 
legend, the other to the play. The former is an interesting attempt 
to analyze the elements of the legend and to discover what is primeval 
and what has been grafted on it. Not all readers will be ready to 
agree with part of the result, which makes of the Ur-Oedipus a sort 
of chthonic deity, an allegory of “the life of a seed-bearing, 
deciduous plant,” whose seed is cast on the earth, is preserved from 
death, and on reaching maturity falls upon the earth its mother, 
and then disappears (p. 99). From fanciful solar myths we have 
long since been delivered; but this is the day of vegetation myths, 
which we must patiently sift before we can be sure that we recognize 
in any given case the tokens of the authentic. Thus the germ of the 
story of Oedipus is in all probability, I think, not a hero associated 
with Demeter (as C. Robert argues, Oidipus, I, pp. 44-7), but rather 
a marchen (H. J. Rose, Modern Methods in Classical Mythology, 
pp. 24-30; ef. Robert, pp. 64-6). 
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The motivation of the Alcestis is briefly but well analyzed; yet 
the proposition that it shows “the development of a man’s character 
in a single day” (p. 13; ef. pp. 138f.) is somewhat exaggerated. 
Prentice is troubled about the prologue of the Iphigenia among the 
Taurians and of other dramas of Euripides; what the Frogs (e.g. 
1232) considers ridiculous, and Euripidean, he thinks may come not 
from Euripides himself but from some unskilful actor or editor with 
a predilection for long declamations. He queries (pp. 170 f.) 
whether the ending of this Iphigenia, with the wave and the appear- 
ance of Athena, may not have been added by Euripides or by some 
one else, after Cyzicus or after Arginusae, “to suggest that the 
Athenians might win even more victories, . . . but that only their 
goddess Athena could really save them at the last.” Similarly, and 
much more plausibly, he conjectures (p. 173) that the Bacchae may 
be a protest against contemporary orgies practised in certain cults 
influenced by the Near East. (So also BE. R. Dodds, “ Maenadism in 
the Bacchae,” Harv. Theol. Rev., XXXIII [1940], pp. 155-76, 
especially 167-76.) He sees embodied in “The Stranger” and in 
the real Dionysus (whose appearance he finds only in the last scene) 
two different conceptions of the god; the former represents the new, 
false conception, imported from abroad (p. 189). To me it seems, 
pace Messrs. Norwood, Verrall, Rose (“ Dionysiaca,” Aberystwyth 
Studies, IV [1922], pp. 24-8), and now Mr. Prentice, that there can 
be no doubt, if the language of the play be taken in its natural sense 
and the prologue be not discarded, that “the Stranger’? and the 
god are identical. (My reasons for this view I have published 
more fully elsewhere [ Moira: Fate, Good, and Evil in Greek Thought, 
pp. 211-16].) Finally, this god symbolizes an elemental force in 
human life which, if wholly denied or if excessively indulged, Jeads 
to tragedy; in itself it is neither wholly good nor wholly evil. Thus 
the problem of sophrosyne lies at the heart of the Bacchae. 


C. GREENE. 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY. 


Aan M. G. Lirrie. Myth and Society in Attic Drama. New York, 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1942. Pp. vii +95. $1.50. 


Here is a concise and clear presentation of the “ socio-psycho- 


logical ” treatment of Attic drama, which in recent years has grown 
out of the anthropological approach. Based in part on Malinowski’s 
studies of primitive thought patterns and Pareto’s reconstruction 
of primitive society, it seeks to demonstrate how the plays of fifth- 
eentury Athens both guide and reflect the reactions of Athenian 
mass-psychology to the social, political, and economic changes which 
accompanied the transformation of a tribal society into a city-state. 
Naturally in the relatively small compass of a hundred pages, dis- 
cussion of details is limited, but in that very fact lies a distinct 
advantage to both adherent and opponent of the ultra-modern 
interpretation of Greek literary classics. Little’s thought is not 
obscured by the mass of verbiage which too frequently collects about 
such neo-scientific discussions. 
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The work falls into two parts of rather unequal significance. In 
the first three chapters, which contain by far the greater part of the 
modern material, early tragedy is considered as a social document,— 
a commentary on the gradual submergence of the earlier tribal codes 
into the rising tide of democracy in the city-state. In the last three, 
Euripidean tragedy and Aristophanic and Menandrian comedy are 
rather perfunctorily discussed as the reflection of the fully developed 
democracy of the end of the fifth century, and of the bourgeoise 
society of the fourth. It is therefore the first half of the book which 
calls for more special discussion. 

One may list for the sake of convenience certain theses which are 
developed in chapters I and II, and applied to specific plays in 
chapter III. Briefly they are five. 1) Politically and socially 
Athens was painfully converted in the early fifth century from a 
primitive tribal structure to a fully developed city-state. 2) Drama— 
particularly Aeschylean drama—is a projection of this social conflict 
in the sublimated form of a symbolism, with the chorus as the group 
symbol to connect it with society. 3) This symbolism was deliberately 
encouraged by political leaders through the official sanction given to 
drama in order to facilitate and encourage the external changes, i. e., 
cooperation was promoted through ritual. 4) This symbolic dramatic 
expression of Aeschylus is of the mystical, illogical, and emotional 
type which would appeal to the hitherto uncritical and as yet 
inarticulate heirs of the obsolescent tribal codes. That is to say we 
have in Aeschylus’ plays an example of Pareto’s “residues” of 
primitive mass psychology, the non-logical manifestations of inherited 
sentiments. 5) The subsequent history of Athenian drama is that of 
a growing secularization of attitude of both playwrights and public, 
accompanied by an increased intellectual detachment. Thus the 
vague stirrings of psychic discomfort in Aeschylus develop ultimately 
into the rationalistic indictments of outworn codes by Euripides. 
Pareto’s “ residues ” become Pareto’s “ derivations.” 

Of course the real proof of all such broad theories, whether that of 
Max Miiller’s nature-myths or Thomson’s totem clans, lies in the 
degree to which they explain the difficulties of the actual, extant docu- 
ments, the plays themselves, and it must be admitted that a great deal 
of obscurity in the earlier plays can be logically explained by a theory 
which posits non-logical obscurity as one of their prominent features. 
Something more specific than this, however, is demanded. Evidence 
of mass reaction to particular reforms in the tribal structure is 
needed. This evidence Little gives us, and we are impressed by it 
in certain applications. The trouble is that we always have the 
feeling that when we have reached the limit of our assent, we can 
safely fall back on the ever-present assumption of primary obscurity. 
So, for example, the interpretation of the Eumenides as the symbolie 
presentation of the triumph of the father-right over the mother-right 
illogically confirmed by the vote of Athena who really should repre- 
sent the matriarchal principle against Apollo, the “ Enlightened Public 
Conscience,” and upholder of the new patriarchal principle, sounds 
very convincing, though of course not entirely new. So likewise the 
Suppliant “trilogy ” may well represent in the fleeing Danaids the 
surviving horror felt more or less unconsciously by the descendants of 
a strictly exogamous tribal society for the endogamous tendencies of 
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the new social order. The acquittal of Hypermnestra for not slay- 
ing her cousin-husband in the assumed final play of the trilogy would 
then represent, in this case, a logical rather than illogical confirmation 
of the endogamous principle by Aphrodite. 

When, however, Oedipus is presented to us as an intensified symbol 
of the horror felt by unreconstructed tribesmen for endogamous 
practises, some of us at least will prefer to take refuge in the less 
specific realm of admitted obscurity. 

The last three chapters are less controversial in nature. So Aristo- 
phanes’ plays in which an innovating individual gains the assent of ai 
least a minority by persuasion—the method of the Athenian assembly 
—continued to help preserve the balance in society, but they function 
on a lower plane and with a hard-hitting realism. In Euripides may 
be seen the completion of the cycle from tribal totalitarian conscious- 
ness to embittered individualism, with a foretaste of the sentimental 
realism of Menander’s bourgeoise society in the Jon. Finally an 
interesting attempt is made to show how the stage setting kept pace 
with the changing social psychology by successive adjustments in the 
proportions of realism and symbolism employed. 

This work is written competently and with evident conviction on 
the part of the author, but to the present reviewer at least its chief 
value lies in the clear insight which it gives into the limitations and 
weaknesses of the sociological interpretation of Athenian drama. 
Aside from an obvious misprint on p. 49, line 6, and the rather 
quaintly archaic use of “declension” for “ decline ” on p. 56, line 7, 
there seems to be nothing to note on the technical side. One rather 
misses in the bibliography a reference to Kitto’s recent and very 
valuable work on Greek Tragedy. 

WarreEN EK. Buake. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


ELIZABETH HazeLTON HaicHtT. Essays on the Greek Romances. 
New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1943. Pp. ix + 208. 


During the past fifteen years Professor Haight has given us a 
series of four volumes which, starting from her studies of Apuleius, 
came eventually to include the whole field of Roman fiction. It was 
almost inevitable, then, that this her fifth volume should deal with 
those Greek romances which between the first and fourth centuries 
of our era developed into a standard form the elements which 
underlay the narrative fiction of both Greece and Rome. Thus we 
have now before us eight essays, in the first six of which the reader 
is successively introduced to the six surviving “ serious ” novelists,— 
i.e., the anonymous “Ninus” author, Chariton, Xenophon of 
Ephesus, Heliodorus, Achilles Tatius, and Longus, while in the 
seventh Lucian appears as the romantic parodist with his True 
History and Lucius or Ass, and in the eighth the author returns to 
her original favorite, Apuleius, with a comparison between the 
Greek romances and the Metamorphoses. 

One must stress from the very start the fact that this work is 
“ designed for the general reader,” a characterization which does not, 
and should not, carry with it any snobbish implication of super- 
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ficiality. The days when the classical scholar could gloat over his 
exclusive possession of treasures unavailable to the general public are 
now happily gone, and a sympathetically written and reliable vade 
mecum such as this can do more than a score of technical monographs 
to further the study and enjoyment of the little known and highly 
picturesque field cf ancient Greek novel-writing, in which so little 
is lost by the process of translation. If, then, the author is largely 
content to rely upon the monographists for such technical details 
as are necessary to make the background intelligible to the reader, at 
least her authorities—Dalmeyda, Rattenbury, Calderini, and others— 
are up-to-date and trustworthy. On the other hand, in the skilful 
summarizing of complex plots, in the isolation and comparison of 
motifs and of technical devices, and in the sympathetic portrayal of 
characters and human relations, the author has produced for the 
first time and in brief compass a thoroughgoing and very readable 
interpretation of both the content and the spirit of these ancient 
novels. And therein lies the excellence of her achievement. 

It is significant that of the six Greek novelists, including Lucian, 
whose works survive intact, the author recommends in her intro- 
duction the reading of three only,—Chariton, Longus, and Lucian. 
To one who has attempted to read them all, the honesty of this 
recommendation is refreshing, for it must be admitted that aside from 
certain episodes the other three, Xenophon, Heliodorus, and Achilles 
Tatius, are hard going for the modern reader. For that very reason 
chapters III, IV, and V which deal with these latter three are 
especially valuable as a much-needed guide through the mazes of 
their supermechanized plots. From them as from the stars in 
Baedeker one can track down the very few passages which are really 
worth first-hand investigation. The chief danger is that the un- 
initiated reader may derive an over favorable opinion of the 
originals as a result of the process of skilful selection and shrewd 
high-lighting to which they are here subjected. Even the best efforts 
of an enthusiast cannot raise Xenophon’s cinematic hack work or 
Heliodorus’ intolerable prolixity or Tatius’ welter of absurdities 
above the level of mere literary curiosa. The author’s comparison of 
their technique with that of the movies is very apt, but to liken them 
to The Howards of Virginia, or All 'This and Heaven Too is to 
compliment them much too highly,—The Perils of Pauline would 
have been a better likeness. In fact anyone who is not a specialist 
may safely and profitably substitute Professor Haight’s chapters on 
these three novels for a perusal of the works themselves. 

Chariton and Longus on the other hand, who are treated in the 
second and sixth chapters, deserve the enthusiastic praise which is 
given them. They are undoubtedly the best of the Greek novelists in 
the narrower sense and provide excellent reading to anyone who is 
properly introduced to them. That introduction is ably provided by 
Professor Haight who notes the relative simplicity of the plots of 
each, outlines the vivid character drawing of Chariton and the 
pastoral idealism of Longus, and traces the significance of the ever 
present religious background of both. Attention is called to the 
Homeric adornment of Chariton and the Theocritean coloring of 
Longus, but here as elsewhere, when technical analysis is called for, 
the author is careful not to allow the reader’s impression of the 
whole to be obscured. 
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Chapter VII on Lucian seems a trifle out of proportion, at least so 
far as the twenty-page concentrated résumé of Lucian’s life is con- 
cerned. The justification, I suppose, is that so much is needed to 
show how Lucian with his long training as a satirist converted the 
love romance into the “ Walt Disney fantasy ” of the True History. 
Since, as Professor Haight admits, there are very few of the elements 
of the true romance in the 'True History, one wonders a little about 
the appropriateness of labelling it even “satiric romance.” It is of 
course a parody of travel adventure, and that is one element of the 
romance, but it seems to me questionable whether Lucian had the 
romance primarily in mind when he wrote it. If, however, anyone is 
moved by the author’s summary to read for himself this wittily 
absurd extravaganza, the space devoted to it is well spent. Lucius 
or Ass, on the other hand, that “ satire of magic and magic rites” 
is most appropriately presented as the distorted parody of the re- 
ligious element which occurs in greater or less degree in all the 
romances, and which becomes the serious and dominant theme of the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius. 

In the eighth and final chapter, Professor Haight takes up once 
more the author about whom she has written so much—Apuleius, 
and notes how this serious novel of Roman authorship has incor- 
porated a great many of the conventional Greek devices. 

Every conventional review contains at least one “ critical,” i.e. 
disagreeable, paragraph in which the reviewer is bound to register 
disagreements, point out infelicities if not errors, and list slips, typo- 
graphical or otherwise. In the case of the present book which is 
itself essentially a review of a half-dozen ancient novels, and by nature 
is largely descriptive, with little emphasis on technical theory, the 
chances for disagreement are relatively few, especially since the 
author is very cautious in expressing opinions on mooted points. 
One such point does deserve mention. On the question of the “ epi- 
tomization ” of Xenophon of Ephesus’ work, we find the statement on 
p. 41: “It seems to me possibly an intentionally short romance 
written briefly and simply by an author... who perhaps was 
intentionally showing a definite reaction against the verbosity of 
other novelists.” It seems to the reviewer, on the other hand, and to 
many others that the bare bones of mechanical parallelism show 
through too plainly in this work to permit the conclusion that we 
have it in its original form. One may remark one “ infelicity ” also 
which occurs in this same chapter on Xenophon. The evidence as to 
his date which is based on the mention of the prefect of Egypt, first 
appointed in 30 B.C., is hardly “ very important.” No one imagines 
that the work was written before 30 B. C. 

Misprints are seemingly very few. One which disfigures my 
translation of Chariton was transferred undetected to p. 15 where 
Chariton’s birthplace appears as “ Aphrodisia,” instead of “ Aphrodi- 
sias,” and on p. 79 there is a typical mediaeval error per divisionem 
which has converted “ anagnorisis ”’ into “ an agnorisis.” 

This book is the best introduction which has yet appeared to the 
rich but little known field of the Greek romances and is recommended 
heartily to all students of literature, ancient and modern, and to the 
general reader. 


WARREN BLAKE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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Classical Studies in Honor of William Abbott Oldfather. Urbana, 
Illinois, The Univ. of Illinois Press, 1943. Pp. vii + 208; 
7 plates. $4.00. 


If, through some caprice of Fortune, this volume should be the 
only book in the field of Classics to survive from the year 1943, 
the seventeen essays contained therein would give to posterity a good 
idea. of the breadth of interest in classical scholarship in the United 
States at that time. A study of the table of contents would reveal 
that this interest was about evenly divided between Greek and Roman 
topies, while further consideration of the material would disclose a 
wide diversity of subject-matter. 

That archaeology was not neglected in our era would be clear from 
two papers, entitled, respectively, “ A Pelike Painted by Hermonax,” 
and “The Lykaian Altar of Zeus.” In the former, F. P. Johnson 
discusses a fragment of pottery in the University of Chicago collee- 
tion. Although unsigned, it is attributed with certainty on the basis 
of stylistic traits to Hermonax. Johnson shows that a fragment in 
Heidelberg was originally part of this same object. Several pos- 
sibilities are suggested for the interpretation of the scenes repre- 
sented. Of very different character is George Mylonas’ considera- 
tion of the remains of the altar to Zeus on Mt. Lycaeus. The earliest 
features of this shrine, a mound-like structure and fragments of two 
columns which supported eagles, recall similar representations in 
certain Minoan and Mycenaean sites. The interesting theory is 
advanced that the type of Zeus holding an eagle (instead of the 
thunderbolt) originated in connection with the worship of this deity 
on Mt. Lycaeus. 

Interest in another specialized field, that of palaeography, would 
also be indicated, in both Greek and Latin, by a paper “On the 
Manuscripts of the Philogelos,’ by B. KE. Perry; by a consideration 
of “ The Provenience of the Codex Bedae” by R. C. Stone; and by a 
discussion of “ The A-Family in the Text Tradition of the Anony- 
mous Liber de Viris Illustribus”’ by J. B. Titchener. Perry shows 
that the stemma published by Eberhard in 1869 must be modified as 
a result of additional manuscripts which later became accessible to 
scholars both in this country and abroad. Stone cites evidence to 
show that the Codex Bedae may have been written in Jerusalem. 
Titchener affirms that the A-family of manuscripts under discus- 
sion, known only from two fifteenth-century codices, is unreliable for 
restoration of the text. 

Concerned with manuscripts also, as well as with problems regard- 
ing the scientific knowledge of the ancients, is Aubrey Diller’s “ The 
Anonymous Diagnosis of Ptolemaic Geography.” Diller publishes 
the brief text from a fourteenth-century leaf in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. He concludes that the composition itself cannot be dated 
by present evidence; that the assumption of a pre-Byzantine date is 
unwarranted; and that the work itself is of little value for solving 
the problems of Ptolemaic maps. 

The realm of grammar is represented in a short article on “ Indi- 
rect Discourse in Caesar” by A. S. Pease. The author shows that 
Caesar’s use of oratio obliqua in speeches “was for him the only 
sufficiently accurate method and the one least exposed to attacks of 
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critics.” In a somewhat related field Kenneth Abbott surveys the 
vexed problem of whether “The Latin Accent’ was predominantly 
one of stress or pitch. By applying modern methods of phonetics 
this “attempt to remove the investigation from the phonetic fairy- 
land of pure pitch accent” may well clear the air for further studies 
along this line. 

Historiography is represented by two papers, both of which 
involve consideration of Roman legal practices. L. R. Lind discusses 
“Roman Military Exemption ” in the light of inseriptional and mili- 
tary evidence. The seven conclusions which he reaches are of par- 
ticular interest in view of the legislation concerning the drafting of 
soldiers in the United States in the year in which this paper was 
written. Concerned with “ The Development of Humanitarianism in 
Roman Law,” H. C. Montgomery examines material bearing upon the 
treatment of the Roman child, the Roman wife, and the Roman slave. 
He concludes that there was progressively more humane legislation in 
connection with all three groups. This very fact, however, suggests 
_ that the new laws were necessitated because of the development of 

more flagrant abuses than had existed in early Roman society. 

Interest in a particular phase of Greek life is revealed in C. A. 
Forbes’ study of “ Accidents and Fatalities in Greek Athletics.” This 
is based upon references in Greek literature, medical works, and a 
few representations in Greek art. 

That literary themes also appeal to the scholars of our time is clear 
from several papers on a wide variety of subjects. Richmond Lat- 
timore’s “ Aeschylus on the Defeat of Xerxes” studies the Persae in 
connection with the account of the Persian War (not merely with the 
Battle of Salamis) in Herodotus. Lattimore believes that significant 
discrepancies may be accounted for by the strongly pro-Athenian 
sympathies of Aeschylus, who “ rejected a convenient dualism which 
divided the credit between Athens and Sparta.” Concerned with a 
problem in early Roman literature is Lloyd Daly’s “ The Entitlature 
of pre-Ciceronian Writings.” The author concludes that to writers 
of this early period the title of their works was not important. There 
is appended a list of pre-Ciceronian writers with the titles as recorded 
in various sources. On a very different subject is an article by 
Mary Trowbridge Honey, entitled “ The Influence of the Classies on 
Camoes’ Lusiadas.” The title might more appropriately substitute 
“Virgil ” for “ Classics,” since scarcely any similarities are pointed 
out between other poets and the Portuguese epic. The influence of 
Virgil is, however, convincingly set forth. 

Interest in the Italian Renaissance, and in a very early stage of 
this movement, is expressed in R. P. Oliver’s discussion of “ Pe- 
trarch’s Prestige as a Humanist.” Oliver shows by quotations from 
the works of Petrarch’s contemporaries and successors that the pres- 
tige of the first Italian humanist steadily waned, until a hundred 
and fifty years after his death he was magni nominis umbra. The 
reasons for this decline Oliver believes may be found in the increasing 
emphasis placed upon accuracy in Latin grammar and diction, in 
which Petrarch was deficient. A contributing factor was his failure 
as an epic poet. Classical interest in another field of Renaissance 
culture is disclosed in Marian Harman’s “ Classical Elements in Early 
Printers’ Marks.” First appearing in Mainz in 1457 and growing 
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steadily in popularity through the sixteenth century, these devices in 
many cases reveal that the source of their inspiration was classical 
literature, coins, gems, and “ emblem books.” 

Finally, the events of the modern world are linked up with 
antiquity in Alfreda Stallman’s article on “The Influence of the 
Greeks on Nietzsche,” Hitler’s favorite philosopher. A study of 
Nietzsche’s writings reveals that his classical studies at the University 
of Leipzig fostered in him a special interest in the Greeks as a race, 
and in individual Greek philosophers. 

Published in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the University of Illinois, to which Professor Oldfather has brought 
distinction “ for somewhat more than three decades,” this volume is 
the work of a few of his colleagues and students, representing the 
much larger body of men and women whose interest in classical 
scholarship has been kindled or renewed under the friendly guidance 
of William Abbott Oldfather. 


DorotHy M. RopaTHan. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


Arator. The Codices, edited by A. P. McKinuay. Cambridge, Mass., 
The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1942. Pp. 128; 37 plates. 


Intended as introductory to a critical edition of Arator this volume 
presents a careful study of the manuscripts of that author from 
several aspects. The description of one hundred and three codices, 
all but two of which Professor McKinlay has studied at first hand, 
includes complete contents of each, their dimensions, comments on 
the script, and bibliography. Three “hand-lists” follow, in which 
the manuscripts are arranged, respectively, by number, by centuries, 
and by locale. An index of the authors and subjects contained in 
these codices precedes a discussion of “The Place of Arator in 
Mediaeval Culture as May be Gathered from the Mss. of this Study.” 
The bibliography is followed by plates, illustrating the script in 
thirty-seven of the manuscripts described. The absence of any treat- 
ment of the text tradition of Arator is explained by the editor, who 
states in the Preface that a paper on this subject is forthcoming. 
When this study appears it would seem that the groundwork for a 
definitive study of Arator had been thoroughly completed. 


DorotHy M. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


Hans Jutius Wourr. Written and Unwritten Marriages in Hel- 
lenistic and Post-Classical Roman Law. Haverford, Pa., Ameri- 
ean Philological Association, 1939. Pp. vii +128. (Philological 
Monographs, No. IX.) 

Professor Wolff facilitates the discussion of his views by providing 


a convenient summary, pp. 5-6. While his monograph is distinctly 
polemical, his tone is thoroughly objective and quite free from the 
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violence which in both Germany and Italy in the last generation has 
marred the presentation of divergent views. Wolff takes a decided 
stand against the opinio recepta on two important phases of his 
theme. In Ptolemaic Egypt there were two types of marriage- 
contracts, not two types of marriage, and both were quite Greek. In 
later times both the aypados and the éyypados yduos were complete 
marriages, and were developed out of Greek law, slightly but not 
substantially influenced by Egyptian practice. Finally, the require- 
ment of a written contract “as a condition of lawful marriage ” 
which appears in some cases under Justinian, ‘ cannot be due to the 
adoption of provincial ideas. It developed directly from ideas, 
springing naturally from the latest classic Roman law under 
Christian influence.” 

The particular value of the monograph lies in its full presentation 
of these highly controversial topics. An enormously extensive litera- 
ture has come into existence with the rapidly increasing knowledge of 
papyri. Perhaps the study both of Hellenistic law and of marriage 
institutions in ancient Egypt would have been furthered if hasty 
generalizations had not been made as each new fragment was de- 
ciphered and edited. It may even be the case that, numerous as our 
documents now are, they are still not enough to give us certainty 
about every stage of legal and social development in the eight 
hundred years that elapsed between Ptolemy Soter and Justinian. 

That the Ptolemaic marriage both in the chora and in the city was 
wholly Greek and not Egyptian at all may well be true. Ever since 
Mitteis’ Reichsrecht und Volksrecht, it has been a commonplace of 
ancient history to recognize a Greek “ common law” for the Eastern 
provinees. The difficulty is that we do not know enough of non-Attie 
law, except that of the papyri, to say very much about it outside 
Egypt itself. We certainly need not stress the “ racial’ elements in 
“ Greco-Egyptians,”’ as Wolff very properly says (p. 17, n. 49). 
Doubtless there were many customs among Greek-speaking persons, 
whatever their origin, and it is equally beyond doubt that they were 
frequently modified. That Egyptian influences dating from pree 
Ptolemaic times had no share in these modifications would be a priori 
hard to believe and is no more demonstrated by Wolff than the 
contrary hypothesis. 

What has impaired the value of much of the work done in this field 
is that it has been based on methods derived from study of texts and 
has taken too little account of the fact that we are dealing with a liv- 
ing and almost excessively human situation. A. slave-holding country 
filled with many Oriental groups that permitted the practice of 
polygamy, containing the busiest and most turbulent emporium of the 
ancient world, did not understand “ validity ” of marriage as we do, 
or as the Romans or Athenians did. If a man chose to live more or 
less permanently with a female slave, that was not a marriage, 
because the woman had no property and could neither consent to the 
arrangement nor end it. We are not sure, however, that her children 
could not succeed to their father’s property or to his civie status— 
which, incidentally, had fewer political elements in Egypt than 
elsewhere. 

But, if he entered into such relations with a free woman, that was 
a marriage and what would vary in the different cases would be the 
property relations of the parties. These relations depended on the 
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various homologiai and syngraphai which were drawn up, or on other 
agreements, oral or written, and if no agreements existed there were 
abundant nomoi to help out. Evidently these agreements and nomoi 
would be more intricate if, as demonstrably often happened, they 
were made with the relatives of the wife whose interest in the matter 
was quite concrete. 

Clearly this would have been the ease, if the Greeks had never 
entered Egypt, and something very like it prevailed in other Greek- 
speaking communities of the Levant. It must have been complicated 
in Egypt by the fact that husband and wife might well be brother and 
sister, for it would be idle to deny that this Egyptian institution was 
in fact taken over by Greeks. The éxdooi1s and éyyinois which we 
know with such particularity in Athens have their counterparts in 
many of the situations Wolff discusses on pp. 77-82, but there need 
have been no historic connection. 

Ever since Wenger’s study of the dpyados marriage (Sitzb. Bayer. 
Akad., phil.-hist. K1., 1928, No. 4) it has been clear that the terms 
“written ” and “unwritten” as applied to marriages did not mean 
that the latter were entered into an official register, analogous to the 
BiBrAL0OjKn éyxrnocewv Of landed property. The words meant just 
what “written” and “unwritten” meant in other contexts. And 
there seems to be only one surely established difference in the legal 
effects of the two marriages. A woman born of an unwritten mar- 
riage could, of course, herself contract a marriage. But her father 
could dissolve the union by the simple process of taking his daughter 
back, with or without her consent. If she had been born of a written 
marriage this could not be done (pp. 61-2, P. Oxy., II, 237, col. VIII, 
3-6). Wolff rightly points out that the passages cited by Arangio- 
Ruiz, Persone e Famiglia nel Diritto det Papiri (1930), pp. 78-9, are 
not relevant. 

This would be a substantial difference and would make the 
“unwritten marriage,” after all, one of inferior rank, as the older 
doctrine held it to be. But there is no need even here of so inter- 
preting our text. What we have here is probably a matter of 
adequacy of proof of the wife’s status as a free woman. This status 
was undoubtedly necessary for a valid marriage. 

It is often forgotten that every person in Egypt had an état civil 
and that these types of status were of great diversity. A man was an 
Egyptian, a Greek, an Alexandrian, a citizen of one of any number 
of local communities, a Roman, a “ Persian,” a Jew, and so on. Each 
of these kinds of status entailed some privileges, but more restric- 
tions, and most of them had fiscal importance. Further, they were 
for the most part hereditary. What modern lawyers call the ius 
sanguinis dominated classification. 

The child of an “ unwritten ” marriage could furnish proof of her 
status only by the testimony of the father, if alive. In the Oxyrhyn- 
chus case, the father clearly would refuse to furnish it. But, since 
there had been an éxdoors, there was a written document which would 
prove it and render the father powerless. The text, accordingly, 
quite accurately, and not at all as a fiction, goes on to declare that 
after the éxSoo.s, the marriage was “ no longer unwritten.” 

Any document made at any time would thus be enough to prove 
that a de facto permanent union of a free man and a free woman was 
one created with affectio maritalis. And once a document was 
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presented concerning the status of the wife, it could not be contra- 
dicted by any assertion of the father. We may compare the state- 
ment of Cod. Just., 4, 20, 1, kara éyypddov paptupias, a&ypados 
paptupia ov mpoodépera, a passage which in itself suggests that 
these much discussed terms are matters of proof rather than 
qualifying conditions. 

A valuable study could be made of the situation here with the 
medieval marriage, per verba de praesenti, per verba de futuro cum 
copula and in facie ecclesiae, and also with the development in the 
United States of the “common law” marriage—which, if we may 
rely on Regina v. Millis (10 Cl. and Fin. 534), was unknown to the 
common law—as contrasted with the ceremonial marriage. The 
purely consensual marriage, which constitutes the “ common law” 
marriage, is still recognized in some of the states of the Union. 
Those who preferred the ceremonial marriage did so largely for social 
reasons. 

Social considerations played a large part in the marriage law of 
the later Empire. The fundamental Roman doctrine that marriage 
was created by consent and could be ended by dissent on either side 
was somewhat modified by imperial legislation. I do not think Wolff 
has presented this portion of his study with sufficient clearness. The 
requirement of a document, the instrumentum dotale, was found only 
in marriage of illustres (Nov., 117, 6, 4; ef., however, C. J., 54, 29, 6). 
Otherwise, it is insisted in a constitution of Theodosius (A. D. 428, 
C.J., 5, 4, 22), neither ceremony nor writing is necessary. 

That there was a continuing tendency to make a written document 
or something more than consent essential is shown by the attempt 
of Majorian (458 A. D., Post-Theod. Nov. Maior., VI, 9, abrogated 
in 463 by Leo and Severus [Post-Theod. Nov. Sev., I, 1]). What 
this resulted in can be seen in the study of Lemaire (Mél. Paul 
Fournier, pp. 415-24) to which Wolff does not quite do justice. 

There are naturally many matters on which scholars will reserve a 
doubt. The Philo passage cited on p. 74 (De Spec. Leg., 3, 72 
[Colson, Loeb ed., VII, pp. 519f.]) is certainly no affirmative 
evidence that in Egypt the contract itself constituted a marriage 
before the eisagoge. Philo is speaking of the Biblical law which 
punished the unchastity of a betrothed girl as adultery (Deut. 22, 
23-24). This was not Roman law but became so by a rescript of 
Severus (D., 48, 5, 14, 3, Coll. 4, 6); but that did not make sponsalia 
and nuptiae identical. Nor is it quite certain that “ Greek marriage 
law started with the purchase concept of marriage” (p. 74). Again, 
although Kiibler “ pointed out decades ago” (p. 93) that reference 
to the intention of the spouses as the basis of marriage in the 
sources is always due to interpolation, it may still not be quite certain 
that this is the case. Indeed what is meant by “actual fact” as 
contrasted with “ mere intention ” is not altogether clear. Intention 
is always a fact in law, even if it is one that is hard to prove. 

In the main the monograph is a sober and critical review of the 
evidence. The material is large enough to justify a much fuller 
treatment which, we may hope, Wolff and others will give to it. 
It is unfortunate that he and so many other scholars of great ability 
and distinction still operate with that unfortunate example of futile 
ingenuity, the Interpolationsforschung, which every newly discovered 
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juristic fragment helps to discredit. We shall probably need another 
generation to be rid of this incubus. 


Max Rapin. 
ScHOOL OF JURISPRUDENCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Transactions of the International Numismatic Congress Organized 
and Held in London by the Royal Numismatic Society, June 
30—July 3, 1936, on the Occasion of its Centenary. Edited by 
J. H. Martrinety, and E. §. G. Roprnson. London, 
Bernard Quaritch Ltd., 1938. Pp. ix + 490; 27 plates. 


This is a scholarly, illustrated volume of original articles, valuable 
to the numismatist, philologian, and historian. There are six sections, 
Greek, Roman, Medieval and Modern, British and Colonial, Oriental, 
and Medals, with some sixty-five papers. Eighteen deal with Greek 
subjects, sixteen with Roman coins. 

Sir George Macdonald introduces the book with “ Fifty Years of 
Greek Numismatics,” showing the great additions to our knowledge 
of antiquity. Especially important has been the advance in the study 
of hoards and of dies for determining sequences. Evans even used 
it to caleulate the number of Demarateia minted at Syracuse in 480 
B. C. to celebrate the victory over the Carthaginians at Himera (not 
Hinera as printed on p. 15). Regling’s study of the coin dies of 
Terina is mentioned; Gaebler of Berlin is too highly praised, for he 
is unable to tell a forgery from a genuine coin and thought that at 
least nine tetradrachms dug up at Olynthus with the incrustation of 
centuries and stacked with many others in undisturbed soil were 
modern forgeries. Newell, Seltman, and Ravel have come to my 
defence in showing the absurdity of such a supposition, and Willy 
Schwabacher, who published in this volume a learned and accurate 
article on “ Kin Fund archaischer Miinzen von Samothrake,” has 
written a whole article in A.J. A., XLII (1938), pp. 70-6, to justify 
the genuineness of our Olynthian coins. Macdonald might have 
referred to the important work of Newell and Noe on coin-dies, and 
now should be cited Olynthus, IX, where a still further advance is 
made in the method of dating coins in a sequence by a study of 
overlapping dies. 

Professor Ashmole’s paper on “ The Relation between Coins and 
Seulpture ” is a much needed synthesis. Langlotz has studied the 
relations of vases to sculpture, and Reinach, John Martin Vincent, 
and many others have demonstrated how the knowledge of history 
is advanced by a study of coins. But few except Seltman and Miss 
Richter have investigated the relation between coins and sculpture. 
There certainly is a community of style. Any archaeologist could 
add many more examples to those of Ashmole and with three pro- 
jectors show on the screen similarities between coins, sculpture, and 
vases. I shall mention only one important addition, that of the 
coins of Aenus with a head in three quarters view similar to that 
of the seated Apollo on the East Frieze of the Parthenon. Strange 
to say, Ashmole does not treat the countless examples of sculptures 
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represented on coins, but he is evidently more concerned with style, 
which, however, is a sure guide only down to the middle of the fifth 
century 

Mrs. Brett is the only American contributor. Her exhaustive 
article on the aphlaston,. with numerous examples from literature, 
coins, and vases, is a real contribution to philology and history. She 
settles the meaning as the curving end of the stern of an ancient war 
galley, which, like the acrostolion of the prow, was torn from an 
enemy’s ship and exhibited as a trophy. It is a symbol of naval 
victory or supremacy. Acroterion is a more general term and some- 
times denotes the aphlaston, but the latter is the specific word and is 
good classical usage. Aeschylus’ brother at the battle of Marathon 
had his hand hacked off by an axe as he grasped the aphlasta of a 
Persian ship (Herodotus, VI, 114), and Hector in Iliad, XV, 717, 
had wrested an aphlaston from a Greek galley. These heroes evidently 
wanted to exhibit this signalling apparatus of the enemy as a symbol 
of victory. Mrs. Brett believes that the Golden Nikai statues on the 
Acropolis at Athens probably held aphlasta in their hands, but the 
word aphlaston occurs in none of the inscriptions dealing with the 
Nikai, a few of which have the word akroterion.t On p. 31 Mrs. 
Brett refers to the decree enforcing the use of a uniform currency, 
weights, and measures “ passed in 423.” This is evidently the decree 
of which I discovered a copy at Aphytis, published in A.J. P., LVI 
(1935), pp. 149-54. This enabled Segre to identify a copy at Cos, 
found with a three-barred sigma, which he dates before 449 B. C.? 

Other important articles are Cahn, “ Lokale Elemente im Stil 
archaischer griechischer Miinzen ”; Casson, “ The Technique of Gre k 
Coin Dies ”; * Cesano, “ Un bronzo coloniale di Giulia Mammaea per 
Mallus di Cilicia”; Heichelheim, “ Wirtschaftshistorische Beitriage 
zur klassisch griechischen und hellenistischen Miinzhortstatistik ”’ ; 
Hill, “ The Shekels of the First Revolt of the Jews ”; Lederer, “ Eine 
verschollene Bronzemiinze von Syrakus’”’; Milne, “ The Use of Coins 
for Teaching Greek and Roman History”; * Nicoreseu, “ Two Gold 


1For the Golden Nikai statues cf. now Hesperia, IX (1940), pp. 
309-11; Harv. Stud. Class. Phil., Supplement I, pp. 199-210. 

? Clara Rhodos, IX (1938), pp. 151-78. Cf. also Class. Phil., XXXVIII 
(1943), p. 239, n. 24. The complete text is now published in J. G., XII, 
Suppl., pp. 215-17. 

*P. 40, Merritt should be Meritt. Casson accepts my identification of 
a bronze matrix in Classical Studies Presented to Edward Capps (1937), 
p- 306, and discusses the ring-punch used by the epigrapher on the gold 
Cypselid bowl in Boston, which he believes to be genuine and which he 
dates in the mid-seventh century (p. 50, Fig. 5). He also accepts Hill’s 
theory of hubbing in explaining coin-dies, a theory to which not enough 
attention has been paid by numismatists. The recent death of Casson 
in action is a great blow to classical scholarship. 

4 See also his book, Greek and Roman Coins and the Study of History 
(1939). There are no references to such books as T. Reinach, L’histoire 
par les monnaies (1902), but Milne makes many interesting statements 
such as (p. 93), “ Silver was apt to travel far ... but the bronze coins 
were merely tokens which would not be acceptable anywhere outside 
their home state . .. The result is that, in any assemblage of bronze 
from a Greek site, over a half will usually be of the local mint, and the 
rest will represent neighboring states in numbers diminishing as they 
are farther away in origin.” At Olynthus this is true of both silver 
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Coins of Tyras”; Ravel, “ Corinthian Hoard from Chiliomodi ”; ® 
Seltman, “ Diogenes of Sinope, son of the Banker Hikesias ”; ® 
Wiesinger, “ Anmerkung zu einem Kimonischen Tetradrachmon ” ; 
Woodward, “Some Roman and Greek Imperial Coins”; Alfoldi, 
“A Festival of Isis in Rome in the Fourth Century”; Altheim, 
“The First Roman Silver Coinage ”;* Babelon, “ A Gold Medallion 
of Maximinus Daia ”; Dobias, “ Roman Imperial Coins as a Source 
for Germanic Antiquities”; Gagé, “‘Saeculum Novum.’ Le Mil- 
lénaire de Rome et le ‘Templum Urbis’ sur les Monnaies du III&™e 
siécle ap. J.-C.”’; Gentilhomme, “ Note sur un contorniate inédit ”; 
Goodacre, “ Byzantine Studies ”’; Laffranchi, “‘ Le Monete Legionarie 
dell’ Imperatore Gallieno e la sua III# Grande Vittoria”; Liegle, 
“Kin Miinzbild des Sextus Pompeius ”; Mattingly, “ The Legionary 
Coins of Victorinus ”; Mickwitz, “ Uber die Kupfergeldinflationen in 
den Jahren der Thronkimpfe nach Diocletians Abdankung ”; Pearce, 
“The Reign of Theodosius I: History and Coinage”; Pink, “ The 
Mints of the Roman Empire”; Roberts and Mattingly, “ ITAAIKON 
NOMISMA ”; Sutherland, “ Minimi, Radiate and Diademed: Their 
Place in Roman and Post-Roman Currencies”; and Sydenham, 
“Problems of the Early Roman Denarius.” 

I am very glad, as fellow of the Royal Numismatic Society in 
England, to call attention to the work of this society, which is 
continuing the publication of The Numismatic Chronicle even in 
war times, and especially to this supplementary volume covering 
many fields of philology, which has not even been reviewed in 
American journals. No classical student can afford to neglect its 
many contributions. 


Davin M. Rosinson. 
THE JoHNS HorpKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Surrey H. Weper. Schliemann’s First Visit to America, 1850-1851. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1942. Pp. xii +111. 


This is No. II uf the monographs of the Gennadeion, the great 
library in Athens of which Professor Weber is Director. The mono- 
graph is based on a thin volume of eighty pages giving an account 


and bronze, though bronze coins of many other places than Olynthus 
were excavated at Olynthus, cf. Olynthus, III, V, and IX. 

5 Ravel omits Greek accents, especially on p. 104, where he also 
capitalizes rov but not Ta vou. Tov xparouvs rwv 

* Coinage at Sinope, “ whence Cynics rail’d at human pride,” as Tenny- 
son says, started a philosophy, whereas a philosophy at Metapontum 
started a coinage with intaglio and cameo. Aco occurs as well as ‘Ixeciov 
on coins of Sinope, and possibly Diogenes too held office in his father’s 
bank. Cf. Zeits. fiir Num., XXIII (1901), p. 138; Num. Chron., V 
(1885), p. 50; O.1.G@., 7074 (Acoyévns ‘Ixeciov ef. Robinson, - 
A.J. P., XXVII (1906), pp. 259, 270. For Hikesias cf. the two Sinopean 
amphora handles from Sinope published by me in A.J. A., IX (1905), 
p. 299, where Hikesias holds office as doruvéuos. Sinope was a center of 
manufacture for amphoras, a fact not generally recognized. 

7I miss a reference to Frank, “ Rome’s First Coinage,” Class. Phil., 
XIV (1919), pp. 314-27. 
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of Schliemann’s first trip to America, written in his fine calligraphic 
hand and containing at the beginning eight pages of details of his 
life. Manuscript, copy-books, diaries, letters, and day-books (which 
are to be published by Ernst Meyer of Berlin, who in 1936 issued 
Briefe von Heinrich Schliemann) have been deposited in the Genna- 
deion by the Schliemann heirs. The diary presents Schliemann at the 
start of his career. It is very different from the famous autobiography 
written by Schliemann himself in Jlios many years later. In Jlios 
(p. 12) Schliemann says that he became an American citizen on July 
4, 1850, when all the inhabitants of California, by the admission of 
the new state into the union, automatically became citizens of the 
United States. California became a state on September 9, and records 
in Athens show that he arrived in New York for the first time in 
February, 1851. “Thus did his enthusiasm for the spectacular dis- 
tort the facts,” says Weber. This is a startling revelation, as most 
archaeologists, especially Wace, in checking on Schliemann, have 
found him a much more careful observer and recorder of things 
found in his excavations than had been supposed. It must, however, 
be admitted that he did distort the facts. For example (not in 
Weber), the records of Indianapolis show that on April 3, 1869, he 
filed a suit for divorce, which was granted June 30, 1869. Schliemann 
could have been in America only three or four months, as he was in 
Europe in February, 1869; yet the bill says that for more than one 
year previous to the filing of his petition Schliemann had been a 
resident of the State of Indiana. It took five lawyers to obtain this 
divorcee, one of whom was Thomas A. Hendricks, who later became 
Vice-President of the United States. Ludwig in his Schliemann used 
this same diary, which was written mostly in English. For the English 
translation of Ludwig’s German text, D. F. Tait, without access to 
the original diary, translated from the German transcription. Hence 
there are many discrepancies between it and Weber’s text, which is 
the correct version. There is no Portuguese in the diary, as Ludwig 
states, but Spanish is used in two places, of which Weber’s Appendix 
gives a translation, for the account of the trip from Panama to San 
Francisco and Sacramento. The English is in general excellent, 
though there are several flaws in grammar and spelling such as, 
“TI was awoke,” (p. 6), “seperated” (pp. 14, 67), “ Gravesand ” 
for Gravesend (p. 15), “ Zandy-hock” for Sandy-Hook (p. 21), 
“in the morning I use to take Ham and eggs” (p. 22), “ accomoda- 
tions” (p. 24), “close” for clothes (p. 44), “as I use to think ” 
(p. 57), “ difformed ” (p. 61). 

The details about hotels, food, railway fares, times of departure 
and arrival are interesting to the student of economics. Perhaps the 
most startling thing in the diary is Schliemann’s unfavorable opinion 
of California (pp. 56-57), which must be read to be appreciated. 
His account of the fire in San Francisco in 1851 is vivid. He describes 
the view from Telegraph Hill as frightful but sublime, in fact the 
greatest spectacle he ever enjoyed. He took leave of California with no 
regrets and returned to his beloved Russia. But he was a poor prophet 
when he wrote in 1852 that he would never leave St. Petersburg again. 


Davip M. Rospinson. 
Tue JoHNS HorKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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Yale Classical Studies, VIII. Edited by Austin M. Harmon and 
ALFRED R. BELLINGER. New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1942. 
Pp. 178. 

The Department of Classics at Yale University offers in this eighth 
volume of its studies a half dozen essays of very varied interest. 

C. W. Mendell, weary of the vagueness, carelessness, and gen- 
erality with which literary criticism has charged vagueness and 
carelessness against Lucan, essays a “greater precision in a more 
prescribed area” in his “ Lucan’s Rivers” (pp. 1-22). The study 
investigates “ Luecan’s use of rivers and river names to adorn and 
make striking the lines of his epic, in an attempt to discover how he 
proceeded in gathering them and in applying them.” For the 
Pharsalia mentions twice as many rivers as the Aeneid or the Argo- 
nautica, and three times as many as the Iliad and the Odyssey 
together. The influence of historiography and of lyric will not 
sufficiently explain Lucan’s rivers as they will Vergil’s. ‘ There 
was already in the time of Vergil a change of taste in the literary 
world as far as the epic is concerned,” as is evident from Horace, 
Epist., II, 1, 250 ff. and A.P., 14 ff. “It was Lucan, who most 
completely lived up to Horace’s description of the declamatory epic 
which ‘told the deeds of men and where they lived and named the 
rivers and the mountain sites’.” The suggestion is made incidentally 
that the first books of Pliny’s Natural History “ were published 
earlier than is generally believed.” 

Among the papers of the late Professor Ainsworth O’Brien-Moore 
was found a study the central portion of which has been arranged 
by the editors as the second essay in the volume, “ M. Tullius Cratip- 
pus, Priest of Rome, CIL III, 399” (pp. 23-49). The author 
sketches the relations between the Peripatetic, Cratippus, and Cicero 
down to the former’s enfranchisement by Caesar at Cicero’s request. 
That the new citizen took his Roman name, not from his immediate 
benefactor, but from the originator of the grant is evident from the 
Pergamene inscription which names M. Tullius Cratippus, his sister 
and brother-in-law, and their son. This Cratippus’ priesthood of 
Roma and Salus is to be dated soon after 29 B.C., the brother-in- 
law’s military service in Spain shortly thereafter, and the nephew’s 
service in Egypt near the birth of Christ. The priest is the son or 
the grandson of the philosopher. There follows an excursus on 
“ Recipients of Roman Citizenship and their names,” which assembles 
abundant evidence of the selection, as in Cratippus’ case, of the 
ultimate instead of the immediate benefactor’s name. 

A. R. Bellinger writes on “ Hyspaosines of Charax” (pp. 51-67). 
“The discovery, among the chance finds from Dura, of two bronze 
coins of Hyspaosines of Charax of previously unknown type gives 
oceasion for gathering the scattered bits of information about that 
shadowy figure in an attempt to make more clear the part he played 
in the history of his time.’ The author discusses in detail each item 
of the evidence, mostly numismatic, on the activity of Hyspaosines, 
with corroboration, correction, and supplement of Tarn and others. 
He then gives a résumé of the history from the defeat of Antiochus 
III at Magnesia (189 rather than 190) through the seven decades 
until Charax lost its commercial importance, thus putting “ the career 
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of Hyspaosines in the proper relation to his circumstances.” There 
is a plate of coins. 

H. M. Hubbell publishes “ A Christian Liturgy from Egypt” (pp. 
69-78). The board, which comes from the sixth century, contains an 
exhortation, a prayer, Psalm 133 (134), and Psalm 118 (119), verses 
169-176. The author discusses the spellings and the parallels in 
phraseology with other liturgies, and gives a critical commentary and 
a collation with the Septuagint. He concludes that the document is 
an early Mecowixriov probably from an Egyptian monastery. There 
is a photographic plate. 

Outgrowth of the study of the Feriale Duranum (cf. Yale Classi- 
cal Studies, VII) is R. O. Fink’s “ Victoria Parthica and Kindred 
Victoriae” (pp. 79-101). The Victoriae de gentibus, i.e. those 
Victoriae described by epithets such as Parthica, Germanica, ete., 
are entirely separate and distinct from the Victoriae Suliana, 
Caesaris, or Augusti, and their cults from the annual feriae on the 
anniversaries of great victories, although they may possibly bear 
some relation to the Ludi Parthici, Persici, ete. These Victoriae are 
personifications of great victories, instituted and celebrated in com- 
memoration of them; they do not symbolize powers and so are not 
invoked to grant further victories; their cult is commemorative and 
propagandistic. The author also catalogues the Victoriae de gentibus 
from Claudius’ over Britain to the middle of the fourth century, and 
shows that Gagé was mistaken in thinking that Victoria Parthica 
had any unique position or particular favor among these Victoriae. 
Their cult “enjoyed a considerable vogue from the middle of the 
second century until the reign of Constans (A. D. 333-350).” Finally 
there is some account of their geographical distribution. ‘“ They had 
a secure position in official religion, and were deliberately fostered, 
with some success, by the imperial government as a strengthening 
element in the political and military fabric of the Empire.” 


The last article in the volume, and the longest (74 pages), is “ The 
Localization of Metrical Word-Types in the Greek Hexameter: 
Homer, Hesiod, and the Alexandrians,”’ by Eugene G. O’Neill, Jr., 
this being an expansion of his doctoral dissertation at Yale entitled 
Metrical Studies in the Distribution of Individual Words in Homer 
and Aratus. In thirty-eight tables of statistics O’Neill “ classifies, 
according to metrical type and position in the line, 48,431 words 
contained in 7152 hexameters from seven different texts.” These 
texts are about 1000 verses each from the Iliad, the Odyssey, Hesiod, 
Aratus, Callimachus, Apollonius, and Theocritus. “ The sole purpose 
of the present paper is to present and to analyze, as thoroughly as 
possible, the statistics that have been prepared. No attempt is made 
to deduce the causes of the facts reported . . . This procedure has 
the great advantage of keeping this paper wholly in the realm of 
observed fact, with no admixture of theoretical explanation, which 
is in the nature of the subject unavoidably conjectural to a high 
degree.” 

It is not a little surprising to find that words of the same metrical 
type, especially the longer words, are nearly all restricted to two 
of the possible positions in the Greek hexameter, and that many of 
them are found in only one. So clearly and succinctly does the 
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author summarize the results of his investigations that it is fitting 
to let him speak for himself : 

“The phenomenon which I have primarily set out to study in the 
present article is the distribution of the metrical word-types amongst 
the positions that they can occupy. Full statistics on this are given 
in Tables 1-28. The facts disclosed by these tables are truly astonish- 
ing. In every word-type except ~, —, and ~~ we find that the vast 
majority of the words used are concentrated in but a few of their 
possible positions. In a large number of these positions no words 
are found at all. In many others the occurrences are so rare as to 
constitute less than one per cent of the totals. On the positive side, 
we find that in many types the total, or very nearly the total, is 
concentrated in a single position. In the great majority of the types 
such a concentration is spread over two positions. Only a few types 
occur frequently in three, and only one in more than three, positions. 
It is this concentration of occurrences in but a few of the possible 
positions that I eall the localization of word-types. For certain 
types of word the fact of localization has long been known, but it has 
not, I believe, been previously realized that this sort of restriction is 
characteristic of all the longer word-types. The discovery that 
localization is practically universal in the hexameter is one of the 
chief contributions of the present paper to metrical knowledge.” 

Localization is found in all seven texts, and the preferred and the 
avoided positions are identical in all poets. Localization varies 
slightly from one text to another; it is higher in the Alexandrians 
than in the earlier texts, being lowest in the Jliad and highest in 
Callimachus. And not only does it occur in the seven texts studied, 
but “all the obtainable information about the post-Alexandrian 
hexameter,” says the author, “ indicates that the later poets observed 
exactly the same restrictions as their predecessors . . . The ubiqui- 
tous continuity of localization is a fact of great significance for the 
history of the Greek hexameter. What it means primarily is that in 
the inner metries of various poets the similarities enormously out- 
weigh the differences. This has not been adequately emphasized in 
previous work on the subject.” 

About ninety per cent of all the words in the hexameters analyzed 
by Professor O’Neill are found in less than forty per cent of the 
possible positions. 

The preparation of the thirty-eight statistical tables is an acecom- 
plishment that awakens our admiration, and no less admirable is the 
analysis and interpretation of them. One marvels at their complete- 
ness, and particularly at the great mass of information that the 
author derives from them. This is contained mainly in the chapter 
entitled Discussions. There is also a Supplement, the purpose of 
which is “to codrdinate the results of the present investigation with 
those of previous studies of the hexameter.” 

This piece of work, containing as it does so much new and interest- 
ing material, deserves a full measure of praise. One small matter of 
minor importance may be mentioned, but it in no way detracts from 
the high value of the article: the Roman inversion of the Greek use 
of the terms thesis and arsis is somewhat out of place in a discussion 
of the Greek hexameter. 

RoBERT SAMUEL ROGERS, 


DvuxKE UNIVERSITY. C. W. PEPpPuer. 
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DonaLpD WILSON PRAKKEN. Studies in Greek Genealogical Chro- 
nology. Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster Press, 1943. Pp. vii + 113. 
(Diss. ) 


This dissertation, written under the direction of Kurt von Fritz 
of Columbia University, is a study of the term yeved in its chrono- 
logical sense. It undertakes “to observe the occurrence of the word 
in this sense, or any similar concept, in early Greek literature; to 
trace its development to the point where it has an accepted numerical 
value; and to present some of the problems arising from the use of 
the generation as a basis for historical chronology” (p.1). A brief 
Introduction is followed by chapters on “ The Generation in Karly 
Greek Literature,” “ Herodotus’ Chronological Method,” “ Thucydides 
and Genealogical Chronology,” and “ Ephorus and His Use of the 
Generation ”; a single page Conclusion sums up the findings. The 
book is brought to a close with a lengthy Bibliography and an 
adequate Index. 

Prakken’s results can be summarized briefly. He finds no positive 
evidence in early literature and indeed it is not until he reaches 
Hecataeus and Herodotus that he can demonstrate the application of 
genealogical chronology to historical writing. Herodotus, apparently, 
borrowed a Spartan king list (reckoned from Heracles) and a 
generation of 40 years from Hecataeus; the investigation, however, 
is complicated by Herodotus’ independent use of a generation of 
3344 years. Thucydides proves baffling and the best that can be said 
is that he was familiar with genealogical chronology. With Ephorus 
the evidence becomes more rewarding; Prakken believes that he 
employed a generation of 35 years and that he brought his genea- 
logical system down to historical times. 

The subject, of course, is not an easy one, for the evidence is 
scattered and difficult to organize; the results, by the very nature of 
the investigation, are not always satisfying. In consequence, Prakken 
is often compelled to deal in conjecture and probability. Further- 
more, it is too much to expect a mastery of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Ephorus in a doctoral dissertation; a certain unevenness is 
therefore not surprising. Nevertheless, the author has gathered a 
vast amount of material in a field that has been little explored, and 
many of the observations are well reasoned and acute. 

The most convincing chapter is that on Herodotus, in which Prak- 
ken displays a knowledge of his materials that is clearly based upon 
long familiarity. The reader is able to reach with Prakken the 
judgment that Herodotus was a pioneer in the field, conscientious 
enough to base his account of nations other than Hellas upon a 
systematic chronological scheme. The chapter includes enlightening 
sections on the Lydian, Median, Persian, and Egyptian chronologies, 
all of which are closely connected with the Greek system, and is 
made more interesting by a carefully compiled table of Lydian and 
Median rulers (facing p. 24). My only criticism, which applies also 
to other passages in the book, is that the calculations are at times 
obscurely presented; for example, I have not yet discovered the 
secret of the arithmetic on p. 23 (ef. the curious deduction at the 


foot of p. 96). 
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Thucydides does not fare so well and I find it difficult to escape 
the conclusion that Prakken has leaned heavily upon others, whose 
findings have certainly not won universal acceptance. It is a pity, 
for example, that he was not steered away from so complex a problem 
as the date of composition of the Archaeology, for his treatment is 
necessarily brief and inevitably superficial; he subscribes to the 
“piecemeal ”’ theory of composition. Without listing the many ques- 
tions jotted in the margins of my copy of Prakken, I refer him to 
Finley’s Thucydides (published too late for consultation) and to his 
article “The Unity of Thucydides’ History” (Harv. Stud. Class. 
Phil., Suppl. Vol. I [1940], pp. 255-97), which should have been 
accessible, for a recent and sane discussion of the issues. 

Ephorus is handled with more confidence, although even here 
Prakken is on dangerous ground, I suspect, in his consideration of 
the scope of Ephorus’ Histories and the time of his death. Again, 
the impression arises that Prakken feels compelled, in preparing the 
ground for his own theme, to take up questions which themselves 
demand special treatment. 

I am aware that this criticism is to an extent unfair, since certain 
bases had to be established before Prakken could continue his investi- 
gation. There is another quality of the book, however, for which 
there is no excuse. I refer to the English composition, which is too 
often faulty, awkward, and provincial. This is no piecayune criticism; 
in these days, when standards of English are so low among our 
students (and, unfortunately, among our faculties), the classicist 
should stand firm. All cannot be eloquent, but all can be correct in 
the written and spoken language. Prakken might well consider the 
usage of “should” and “would” (pp. 25, 53); he might analyze 
such expressions as “coincided somewhat” (p.65) and “born in 
c. 408/5” (p. 74); he could avoid the vulgar use of proper names 
as adjectives (“the Suidas Lexicon,’ p.73; ef. pp. 71, 74, 77). 
I question whether he means “ expedient ” on p.14 or “rightfully ” 
on p. 67; “ viewpoint ” (or “ view-point ”) is misspelled on p. 9. The 
combination of Latin preposition and English noun (“per genera- 
tion,” pp. 24, 39, 101) is undesirable. There are sentences on pp. 15 
and 89 which are scarcely English in their word order. Awkward 
colloquialisms oceur (e. g., “the god meant for them to go,” p. 86; 
phorus lived that late,” p. 83). 

The proof has been read with care and errors are few. I note 
“destruction” for “foundation” (p.70), “birth” for “death” 
(p. 74), and minor slips on pp. 9 (accents in note 17), 60, and 85. 
On p. 76 aor is ignored in the translation. Prakken confuses op. cit. 
and loc. cit. (e. g., pp. 80, 81), divides “ Herodotus ” wrongly (p. 20), 
and employs an extraordinary cross-reference (to note 15) on p. 8, 
note 15. 

Prakken, despite the weaknesses mentioned above, has made a 
useful contribution to Greek historiography and his work will 
undoubtedly be valuable to future students of the subject. 


Matcotm F. McGrecor. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 
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D. A. Amyx. Corinthian Vases in the Hearst Collection at San 
Simeon. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univ. of California Press, 
1943. Pp. 207-240; plates 28-32. (Univ. of California Publica- 
tions in Archaeology, I, No. 9.) 


Five Corinthian vases from the San Simeon collection of Mr. W. 
R. Hearst are described with extraordinarily detailed care by Mr. 
Amyx. The group includes some excellent examples worthy of the 
close study accorded them. 

Unquestionably the finest is the Middle Corinthian pyxis (SSW 
9985), already listed by Payne (Necrocorinthia, 889) among the few 
examples of this small but important class. The notable features 
of the vase are its almost globular body, the three plastic female 
busts on the handles, and the presence of additional animals drawn 
on the shoulder between the handles. The assignment by Payne of 
this pyxis to the Delicate Style of the latter part of the Middle 
Corinthian period has been corroborated by the author, who discusses 
the style at great length. Special attention has been paid the 
protomes with comparisons with not only the many examples noted 
by Payne but others less accessible. 

The second vase (SSW 9959) is a flat-bottomed aryballus of the 
early Middle Corinthian period decorated with two fine cocks and a 
“swan ” as tail piece. The subdivision of the Heavy Style of drawing 
found on this type of aryballus is fully discussed in respect to its rela- 
tion to the Chimaera Group, and a general comparison with the 
Delicate Style is added. An examination of Boread representations 
(no example of which is found on this vase) closes the description. 

The three remaining vases are less distinctive. SSW 10091 is a 
broad-bottomed trefoil oenochoe complete with lobed stopper; the 
connections of its unusual style with that of vases of the Scale- 
Pattern Group point to a date near the end of the Middle Corinthian 
period. The fourth of the group is SSW 9500, another Middle 
Corinthian pyxis. This example with cylindrical handles was deco- 
rated in the Delicate Style by some member of the Dodwell Painter 
School, perhaps the so-called Ampersand Painter. Last is a Late 
Corinthian bottle, interesting only for its unusual globular body and 
tall cylindrical neck. 

All five vases are illustrated by excellent photographs which, 
combined with the numerous parallels cited, should prove most useful. 
Furthermore, the accurate observation and thorough knowledge which 
Amyx has brought to bear on his brief subject make his cautious 
stylistic identifications and definitions a valuable addition to the 
study of Corinthian pottery. 

Hazet 

THE JoHNsS HopKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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GreoRGE EMMANUEL Mytonas. The Hymn to Demeter and her 
Sanctuary at Eleusis. Saint Louis, Washington Univ., 1942. 
Pp. xii t 99; 5 figs. (Washington University Studies, New 
Series, Language and Literature, No. 13.) 


Among the more valuable of recent books in the classical field are 
those that set the results of recent excavations of an ancient site 
against the topographical indications of an ancient literary monu- 
ment. This has been done very successfully by Daux’s book on 
Pausanias at Delphi and by Flaceliére’s on Plutarch at Delphi. Now 
Mylonas offers us a book that sets the results of the Greek Archae- 
ological Society’s excavations of Eleusis against the topographical 
indications of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. It is a book well 
done and a worthy companion of the others of this type. 

He states as his purpose (p.7) “to correlate the literary and the 
archaeological evidence available and to determine more definitely 
the location of at least some of the most sacred landmarks of 
Eleusinian topography, which are linked with the beginnings of the 
Eleusinian rites.” 

He finds that the author of the hymn, though he lived in the 
seventh or sixth century B.C., was familiar with the Mycenaean 
aspect of Eleusis. And the excavations of the 30’s prove that Eleusis 
was occupied in Mycenaean times and even then was probably a 
great sanctuary. Therefore many of the conclusions of Noack and 
other scholars have been proved wrong. 

Mylonas argues cogently that Demeter’s temple and the Telesterion 
were the same; that the original Kallichoron well is Well B of the 
excavations, located near the northeast corner of the stoa of Philo; 
that this well was filled in during the archaic period and the name 
Kallichoron transferred to Well A by the Greater Propylaea, pre- 
viously known as Parthenion, the well beside which Demeter, in the 
hymn, sat down to rest; that the Anthion well, mentioned by 
Pamphos, lies somewhat to the west on the road to Megara; that the 
Agelastos Petra lay in the area in front of the rock-cut steps and 
platform that are just beyond the Ploutonion (H11 in fig. 2). 

There is little criticism to be made. Perhaps the argument is too 
much labored at times. Mylonas continues to prove a point long 
after the reader has become thoroughly convinced. He tends to be 
repetitious. I think that the whole subject could have been presented 
in about two-thirds of the space. 

No one can blame a Greek for preferring the direct transliteration 
of ancient Greek proper names. But why Plouto instead of Plouton 
and Mousaeos instead of Mousaios? And the consistent Sapho is 
peculiar. 

On p. 80 Mylonas says of Kallichoron: “ The well could not have 
taken its name from any dances held in honour of the Goddess .. . 
because it was known by that name at the time of the arrival of the 
Goddess at Eleusis, since she called it by that name when she revealed 
herself to Metaneira.” But he is forgetting that the author of the 
hymn lived much later. His knowledge of the Mycenaean sanctuary 
could hardly have been so precise as to have prevented his putting 
the name Kallichoron in the mouth of Demeter though to do so 
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might be anachronistic in terms of the myth. Mylonas appears to 
be forgetting his own warning (p. 33, n. 10), when he says, “ When 
in our text we speak of the Goddess and of her commands to the 
Eleusinians, we do not, of course, mean to suggest that the visit 
actually did take place, nor that the words attributed to her were 
actually uttered.” 

In speaking of the Sibyl’s rock at Delphi, Mylonas says (p.90), 
“Sibyl’s rock could not have been a large boulder since there is no 
room for such a boulder in the district in which, according to Pausa- 
nias and Plutarch, it must be sought.” I do not know what Mylonas’ 
requirements are before he will call a boulder large; but I have 
seen a good-sized rock in that section of the Delphic sanctuary that 
archaeologists have identified with the Sibyl’s rock. 

The book contains an adequate index, a list of abbreviations, and 
five maps and plans. 

JOSEPH FONTENROSE. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


LionEL Pearson. The Local Historians of Attica. Philadelphia, 
Lancaster Press, 1942. Pp. x +167. $2.25 (to members $1.50). 
(Philological Monographs published by the American Philo- 
logical Association, No. XI.) 


The Philological Monographs can look back on a tradition of more 
than ten years, which is characterized by good and careful printing, 
by reasonable prices, and by sound judgment in the selection of 
manuscripts. The volume under discussion is no exception to this 
rule. It contains a well written study, accepted as a dissertation by 
Yale, and its author is already well known through his Early Ionian 
Historians (Oxford, 1939). Although Pearson does not give us an 
up-to-date list of the fragments of the Atthidographers (“since the 
days of fragment collecting are now almost over”), his accounts of 
the individual historians are good English substitutes for (and addi- 
tions to) the German articles to be found in R.-E. and elsewhere 
(see pp. 26, 69, 76, 86, 135 f., 144) ; his final chapter, moreover, con- 
tains an original contribution to the problem of the Atthis. Yet, 
one may wonder whether the work will not have to be done all over 
again once Jacoby’s critical collection of the fragments has become 
available to all. 

Pearson’s book does not encourage detailed criticism since he care- 
fully avoids any discussion of controversial material and since he 
passes with firmness and determination over side issues inviting a 
more careful study; see A. A. Boyce, C. W., XXXVII (1943), p. 91. 
The following outline of the contents may therefore suffice. 

The first chapter is devoted to Hellanicus and especially to his 
Atthis which gave the title to several subsequent Attic histories. 
“The first and most striking feature of the Atthis is that it sets out 
to cover the whole of Attic history ab urbe condita up to the author’s 
own time.” The only two fragments which refer to events of the 
Peloponnesian War “ may be taken as certain evidence that a por- 
tion of his Atthis was devoted to an annalistic record, with the 
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events of each year grouped under the name of its eponymous 
archon.” 

The second chapter deals with Thucydides (Herodotus’ account of 
Attie history is not treated separately; see H. Bloch, A.H. BR., 
XLVIII [1943], pp. 765-6). It is largely a demonstration of this 
author’s dependence upon the tradition of the Atthides. Yet, aside 
from Hellanicus’ Atthis (to which Thucydides refers but which must 
have been published long after Thucydides began his own work; see 
T. W. Swain, Class. Phil., XXXVIII [1943], p. 202), there is no 
evidence for such a tradition in the fifth century. It would have 
been more appropriate to show how much Thucydides on his part 
influenced the Attic historiography of the fourth and third centuries. 

The third chapter contains mainly a discussion of Xenophon’s 
Hellenica and of the Hellenica of Oxyrhynchus under the heading 
“The successors of Thucydides.” Pearson asserts that “ Xenophon 
played a small part, much smaller than Thucydides, in keeping alive 
the traditions of Attic local history.” One may wonder whether 
these “ traditions ” already existed in Xenophon’s time. 

In the fourth chapter, Pearson presents documented accounts 
(similar to those contained in his Early Ionian Historians) of the 
earlier Atthidographers: Cleidemus, Phanodemus, Androtion, Mele- 
sagoras, Demon, and Melanthius. The Atthis of Cleidemus who 
was “the earliest of those who wrote on Athenian local history ” 
(Pausanias) “probably antedates Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens 
by not more than thirty years.” Of Phanodemus only little is known, 
but he can be identified with the Athenian politician who was honored 
on various occasions for his interest in religious ceremonies. Andro- 
tion is better known mainly because, as a pupil of Isocrates and an 
adversary of Demosthenes, he played an important part in Athenian 
public life; see W. Jaeger, Paideia, III, pp. 117 ff. Androtion ap- 
parently followed Thucydides and Isoecrates (and possibly influenced 
Aristotle) in his admiration for Theramenes and the “ moderates.” 
It seems that the conservative elements (Plato among them) domi- 
nated the literary scene while the progressive (or radical) democrats 
(Lysias, Eubulus, Demosthenes, and others) were more actively 
engaged in polities and administration. 

Chapter V: Ephorus, Theopompus, and Aristotle. None of these 
historians wrote a local history of Attica, but they probably knew 
all the Atthides published up to their own time. This is particularly 
true for Aristotle whose Constitution of Athens has fortunately been 
preserved to us. Being a history and description of the Athenian 
constitution, Aristotle’s work contains few of the “ familiar features 
of an Atthis”: religious and mythological matters. On the whole it 
is a critical rather than an original account. Pearson cautiously 
mentions twice the “ political pamphlets” (pp. 57 and 104) which 
may have been the source of some of Aristotle’s obviously biased 
stories. If only Pearson had found the courage to question the 
existence of these pamphlets, and to assume, if only for argument’s 
sake, that some of the (pro-Theramenean — conservative) bias 
came from the Atthides themselves! 

With Chapter VI: Philochorus and Ister, — passes into the 
third century. His account of Philochorus is a welcome addition to 
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R. Laqueur’s article in R.-E. (see Pearson’s own article in Greece 
and Rome, XII [1943], pp. 51-56, and A. M. Woodward, J. H.S., 
LXII [1943], p. 87). The eclectic character of Philochorus’ Atthis 
is apparent, while Ister’s work must have been merely a mythological 
handbook rather than a complete account of Attic history. 

In the seventh chapter, Pearson summarizes the results of his 
observations under the heading “ The Atthis Tradition”; this is by 
far the most important part of the book. Pearson asserts “the 
fragments of the Atthidographers . . . have given no ground for 
believing in any such traditions of historical opinions. ... The 
Atthis tradition, which forms the subject of the present chapter, is 
not an historical but a literary tradition.” “The Atthidographers 
. . . restricted themselves . . . in dealing with mythology.” They 
“did not merely hand on the old myths as they found them. Each 
one added something of his own, some new interpretation or some 
new incident.” As Pearson draws with caution the outlines of this 
development, it becomes apparent that one of the chief tendencies 
was an ever increasing “ rationalistic interpretation.” This tendency 
is cleverly exposed in a comparative study of the accounts of Theseus 
(and Eumolpus) as given by the various Atthidographers. 

In spite of a]! differences in the treatment of individual myths, 
there seems to have been a great uniformity not only in the general 
composition (since the material was arranged chronologically, the 
chronology having been established by Hellanicus) but also in the 
relative space devoted to the individual periods. Here, too, a certain 
development is noticeable. “Since the later writers were in a posi- 
tion to apply detailed, annalistic treatment to a very much longer 
period than Hellanicus, it cannot be expected that they should devote 
so large a proportion of their work to mythical times as he did.” 
The annalistic method itself (and the point at which it sets in) is a 
traditional element of the local histories of Attica. Pearson sug- 
gests tentatively and unconvincingly that only the events from the 
middle of the fifth century onward were treated year by year (fol- 
lowing Hellanicus rather than Thucydides). The period between 
Theseus and Pericles was passed over quickly in most accounts (if 
we are to trust the small number of fragments referring to this 
period). ' Most of the fragments show antiquarian rather than his- 
torical interest and refer to “such constitutional questions as would 
arise in the treatment of Solon and Cleisthenes.” Pearson empha- 
sizes that “no Atthis is quoted even as authority for the conspiracy 
of Cylon or the code of Draco.” Aristotle’s detailed account of these 
incidents is therefore thought to be based on a political pamphlet 
rather than upon serious historical study. Unfortunately, Pearson 
does not dwell upon this point, as he generally avoids all controver- 
sial issues. Yet, since the conservative tendencies of Aristotle’s Con- 
stitution are not confined to the discussion of Draco’s code, it may 
seem unnecessary to assume that this particular chapter is based on 
sources so entirely different from those used for the rest of the work. 

In summing up, Pearson repeats the common characteristics of all 
the Atthidographers: “their concern with religious ritual and the 
mythological explanations of religious customs, with constitutional 
antiquities and the development of Athenian democratic institutions; 
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their interest in the topography of Athens and Attica and the sacred 
associations of different Attic sites; and their interest in anecdote 
and literary figures of Attic history.” 


Antony E. RAvusBitscHEK. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


W. Kenprick Pritcuerr. The Five Attic Tribes after Kleisthenes. 
Baitimore, 1943. Pp. 39. (Diss.) 


This is not the dissertation that Pritchett would have written if 
the Army Air Forces had not required his services. And yet the real 
difficulty was not the war so much as his obligations to the Agora 
excavations, which kept him busy with minor essential jobs of publi- 
cation in Hesperia and elsewhere, when he was not occupied with the 
major collaborative work on The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens. 
His dissertation proper was continually being delayed, and only 
when the Armed Forces claimed him did the possibility arise of 
combining two of his published studies with some additional materia] 
to comprise a volume on the post-Clisthenian tribes in the light of 
the latest epigraphical material. Thus it happens that more than 
three-fourths of the whole, and much the most important part, has 
been available in the pages of the American Journal of Philology. 

It must be admitted that these studies, concerning the tribes of 
Antigonis and Demetrias (A. J. P., LXI [1940], pp. 186 ff.) and of 
Ptolemais (A.J. P., LXIII [1942], pp. 413 ff.), have stood well the 
test of time. Pritchett is an accurate and logical scholar, and he 
has access to good advice. The date of establishment of the former 
two tribes and their member demes are fairly well established. More 
demes are needed for Antigonis, but that is all. Ptolemais, on the 
other hand, is relatively thorny stuff. Its creation belongs to the 
twenties of the third century, in a period of tangled chronology, and 
the evidence is that of the archon-list and irregularities in the tribal 
cycles, together with considerations of prytany length. History 
does not help, for the pro-Ptolemaic policy of Euryclides and Micion 
began in 227. Pritchett concludes for the end of the Athenian year 
224/3, which is Ferguson’s date. Dinsmoor has stood recently for 
two years earlier, so the question cannot be regarded as settled. New 
evidence might well point to a different conclusion. 

The last two chapters list the demes and give the essential facts 
about Attalis and Hadrianis. There is some new evidence, but the 
conclusions, respectively, of Walbank and of Graindor are not ma- 
terially altered. 

The whole is a valuable and adequate piece of work, not seriously 
open to criticism as being a series of special studies. It is true that 
much heartbreaking labor has been expended on the details of Attic 
chronology and topography, where, with complex and fragmentary 
materials, deduction and inference weigh unduly in the scales. The 
evidence from the Agora has made it possible to solve many old 
problems, while raising new ones in their place. It may be that 
there are more important problems in antiquity than the distribution 
of Attic demes among the tribes, or the year of Cydenor, to whose 
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undistinguished memory Dinsmoor once dedicated a book. Neverthe- 
less chronology supplies the bones of the carcass we would recon- 
struct, and the demes are the key to much in Athenian history. We 
may well be grateful for such able and learned workers in both 
fields as Pritchett, from whom we shall await much sound analysis 
and interpretation when the war is won. 


C. BRADFORD WELLES. 
UNIVERSITY. 


J. B. Skemp. The Theory of Motion in Plato’s Later Dialogues. 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1942. Pp. xv + 123. 


This monograph is one of the series of Cambridge Classical 
Studies. It has a preface, introduction, chapters on Plato’s later 
philosophy of motion; Ionian elements in the Timaeus; antecedents 
of the xivno.s-doctrine of the Timaeus in Alemaeon, the Pytha- 
goreans and the medical writers; antecedents of the same in the 
system of Empedocles; the general interpretation of the Timaeus; 
vous and davayKn aS aitiar Kwwyoews in the Timaeus; the ten kinds of 
motion (in the Laws); and the ultimate dpyy xwyoews in Plato; also 
a brief bibliography and an index of passages in Greek authors. 
It is a well organized, convenient, critical compendium, but would 
be still more useful if a subject index were provided. 

Its concentration on the Timaeus is justified by the evidence pro- 
duced that the theory of motion occupies un important place in 
Plato’s philosophy and that the Timaeus represents Plato’s own views 
and must be taken seriously in an account of his doctrines. Thus 
the author challenges, with Taylor and Cornford, the view of the 
Marburg school that Plato’s contribution to metaphysics is limited 
to the theory of forms, and also the view of Taylor that the Timaeus 
is a dramatic dialogue that puts in Platonic language a possible 
earlier Pythagorean view of the physical world. By demonstrating 
that the Timaeus owes much to non-Pythagorean writers and in fact 
includes such doctrines as suit Plato’s own purpose, Skemp vindi- 
eates its importance. In general he follows Cornford but does not 
hesitate to disagree with him on occasion. 

Aristotle and other later writers are, except for occasional refer- 
ence, little noticed, and the terms of later philosophy are deliberately 
excluded. Nor is there any attempt to relate Plato’s statements to 
modern scientific and philosophic thought. Perhaps the author will 
undertake these tasks later. Certainly Plato’s meaning will never be 
clear until we can show by analysis of his language just what phe- 
nomena he had in mind in each passage, what necessary distinctions 
and coficepts he was unaware of, and what ambiguities of language 
are involved in his doctrine. Sometimes his chief contribution is 
to beat about the bush rather grandiloquently before reaching a 
commonplace conclusion. Skemp for instance chides later Platonists 
for stating that Plato held that earth, water, air, and fire move 
naturally up and down to their proper positions relative to the 
center of the universe. But after all Plato does say (Tim. 57 € 2) 
that the greatest part of each element is situated apart from the 
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others in its proper place because of the movement of the receptacle. 
He cannot deny the phenomenon of weight, but resolutely refuses to 
entertain any concept of matter or material atoms. His receptacle 
is a place where things happen or seem to happen. 

Skemp maintains that statements about motion in the Laws do not 
show any important advance over the Timaeus but rather summarize 
its doctrines. Plato does, however, celebrate in the Laws the dis- 
covery that the visible planetary motions can be resolved into circular 
motions. Of this I find no trace in the Timaeus. Plato there ignores 
any detailed consideration of the observed motions, just as he recom- 
mends doing in the Republic. When Skemp supposes that Plato 
gave the earth a motion to account for planetary aberrations, he 
does him an injustice. Plato would have seen at once that this was 
no solution. To be sure this supposition of Skemp’s is no worse 
than Cornford’s idea that Plato’s interest in circles whose speed is 
proportional to their distance from the common center had some- 
thing to do with the planets. Such a notion would reduce all the 
planets to a single observed speed as seen from the earth at the 
center—which not only contradicts the phenomena but Plato’s re- 
peated accounts of them. Plato was interested, I believe, in levers 
and wheels. 

For Plato heartily welcomed such mathematical and scientific ad- 
vances as provided grist for his philosophical mill. Motion in Plato 
includes all mental or physical activity or change. In the field of 
mechanics he uses kinesis indifferently where we distinguish velocity, 
acceleration, force, momentum, energy, and work. Plato’s theory of 
motion is thus also a theory of choice, activity, force, and causation. 
The self-starting movement and the transmitting movement among 
the ten movements of Laws 894 C are the same as the two causes in 
Timaeus 46 D, E. Skemp states that transmitted motion is the genus 
of which the other eight motions are species. But according to the 
scholiast motions nine and ten are psychic, while the other eight are 
somatic. I suggest that Plato distinguishes movement in pursuit of 
the good (vois), movement in response to intelligent control (zéyvn), 
and arbitrary motion (rvyn). The other eight motions are mani- 
festations of all these in combination. Thus the ten motions include 
two causes, intelligent and mechanical, corresponding to final and 
formal causes, while the other eight motions are not causes but 
effects except in so far as the two causes operate in them. The only 
efficient cause is intelligence, which seeks the good end by the means 
that art provides. Errors are accidental, but chance is simply an 
effect whose cause is unknown. Any law observable in the sensible 
world is due to the divine artificer. The formulae of optics, me- 
chanics, music, and astronomy as known to Plato would come under 
the second cause. 

Plato’s description of astronomy in the Republic (528 D-529 A) 
as the mathematical study of motion in three dimensions would 
include mechanics as well as the study of such mathematical lines as 
are produced by movement of points, lines, and planes. Plato’s com- 
ments (Laws 893 C-E) on circular motion deserve special attention. 
He distinguishes rotation—movement of fixed circles—and two kinds 
of translation of circles: movement as of a single point (such, that 
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is, that all points of the circle trace parallel paths with uniform 
velocity) ; and a rolling motion, which produces a plurality of paths 
with variation of velocity (cycloids, in fact, if the translation is 
rectilinear and epicyeles if it is circular). Translational motion, it 
may be noted, is of six kinds in the Timaeus (43 B), of which the 
stars have (besides rotation) only forward motion (34 A, 40B), 
while the planets have all the others as well: reverse, up, down, 
right, left. The sun’s proper motion is also dzAavjs. Mercury and 
Venus with their errant faculty go now ahead of, now behind, the 
sun, though their average speed is the same as his. Note that in 
these examples the forward motion is circular, not rectilinear. 

Of the rotation of fixed circles Plato declares (Laws 893 C, D) that 
large and small circles move together and that “such a motion dis- 
tributes itself proportionally to the size of the circles, which ex- 
plains why it has come to be the source of marvellous motions one 
and all. Circular movement produces slow motion in large circles 
and rapid motion in small circles in inverse proportion to their size, 
impossible as anyone might suppose such an effect to be.” My 
translation brings out points in this passage that are usually ignored. 
What are the marvellous motions that are invariably due to circular 
movement? An explanation is found in the Aristotelian Mechanics, 
which begins by distinguishing natural and artificially contrived or 
mechanical motions and puts all the latter in the class of marvellous 
motions. The source of this classification was no doubt the Mechanics 
of Archytas, for, as Plutarch (Marcellus, 14, 6) points out, mechanies 
were long neglected after Archytas and Eudoxus. According to 
Vitruvius (X, 1, 1) the Greeks attributed mechanical power to cir- 
cular movement. They spoke of a larger circle as overpowering a 
smaller. When a lever or mechanical system is balanced, the heavy 
weight that tends to produce movement in the small circle balances 
a weight that tends to move a large circle and weighs less in inverse 
proportion to the radii of the circles. Thus the force or potential 
motion of the circles as measured by the balanced weights is in 
inverse proportion to their radii. Hence the larger circle, whose 
potential motion or lifting power is less, may be called slower. These 
facts were well known to users of the steelyard long before Plato, 
and they were still explained long after his time as paradoxical 
results of a mysterious “ circular movement.” Only when force was 
distinguished from motion and measured in units of work was the 
balance of weights rationally explained. As Plato indicates, the prin- 
ciple of the lever is fundamental to all ancient mechanics including 
ballistics. Used in this sense kinesis means “ force.” 

Plato’s interest in the forward-moving wheel appears in connec- 
tion with the motion that combines translation and rotation (Laws 
893 D, E) and results in zAciova Baow, plural motion (a different 
eycloid or epicycle for each point on the wheel). “ When at any 
time one kind of motion encounters another, from an encounter with 
a fixed (rotating) circle a split motion results ” (in a wheel any one 
point on the circumference is alternately at rest and moving twice 
as fast as the center or less); “from an encounter with the other 
kind (dAAovs) of motion meeting head on while moving, a union of the 
two in a combined motion equal to the difference between the two 
motions results.” The last clause would explain a point that seems 
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needlessly simple to us because we are accustomed to zero and nega- 
tive numbers. But it is possible that éAA/Aors is the correct reading 
and that Plato is still concerned with the wheel. “The motion of 
each point is split up by the moments when it is at rest; from the 
motions that are diametrically opposite in direction” (say at the 
foremost and rearmost points of the advancing wheel) “an average 
results that is halfway between the two motions.” Thus in spite of 
the multiplicity of point motions, the wheel as a whole moves by 
their combination in a single forward path. This interpretation is 
preferable to the other, since Plato had no obvious reason to turn 
from the wheel at this point to the simpler problem of combined 
transitional motions, and especially since he limits himself to dia- 
metrically opposed motions, so that any consideration of a parallelo- 
gram of motions is excluded. His language is appropriate either to 
the cycloid or to the epicycle and indicates an interest in two 
features of the motion of a wheel: the points where motion ceases, as 
of course it does when a point of a moving wheel is in contact with 
the ground; and the fact that the average speed of any point on the 
circumference is that of the center. Plato had noted the same 
phenomena in the apparent motion of certain planets. 

The motion of a moving wheel was no doubt studied by Heracleides 
Ponticus, who explained the paths of Mercury and Venus by sup- 
posing that they moved in circles about the moving sun. The split 
motions of those planets, now forward, now backward, but equal to 
the sun’s on the average, are mentioned in the Timaeus (38 D). Since 
this solution “saves the phenomena” hetter than Eudoxus’ con- 
centric spheres, it would be strange if Plato did not treat it as im- 
portant. Except for this application, his exeursus on eycloids or 
epicycles would be difficult to explain. 

There is possibly another reference to mechanical effects in the 
Laws. When considering how Helius moves his orb, Plato proposes 
(Laws 898 KE, 899 A) three possibilities: that the god is inside like 
a human soul in the body; that the god is in bodily contact with the 
sun; and that he guides it in some supremely marvellous way. The 
word “marvellous ” suggests that Plato has in mind a mechanical 
device for producing motion at a distance, presumably by a use of 
the principle of circular movement. This principle was utilized by 
the makers of orreries in later times, uniform motion being obtained 
by the use of water power.! Such devices were in the realm of 
réyvn, and Plato ranges this with the psychic motions at Laws 889 C. 

In this field no book can command complete agreement or exhaust 
the points for discussion. Skemp has done a useful piece of work 
that will be weleome to students of Plato. He has done what he 
set out to do, and that is all that we are entitled to expect. 


L. A. Post. 


HAvVERFORD CoLLEGE, 
HAVERFORD, Pa. 


1 Pappus, Collection, VIII, preface, as excerpted in the Loeb Classical 
Library edition (Greek Mathematical Works, II, p. 619). 
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RicHMonD Lattimore. Themes in Greek and Latin Epitaphs. 
Urbana, The Univ. of Illinois Press, 1942. Pp. 354. (Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, XXVIII, Nos. 1-2.) 


In this substantial study, outgrowth of a dissertation written in 
1934, the author’s principal concern is “ with those statements in the 
epitaphs which illustrate the attitude of the ancients toward death 
and their interpretation of the problem it presents.” He has ex- 
amined the whole body of sepulchral inscriptions, both Greek and 
Latin, prose and verse, and hence his work stands on a broader 
foundation than any of its predecessors, of which the most impor- 
tant—Lier’s Topica carminum sepulcralium (1903-4) and Galletier’s 
Etude sur la poésie funéraire romaine (1922)—are based only on 
Buecheler’s Carmina Latina epigraphica. His method is to proceed 
through theme after theme, citing first Greek and then Latin 
examples, with running commentary, and grouping the topics in 
chapters as they appear to fall under different aspects of the attitude 
to death and after-life. A chapter on “ Biographical Themes ” 
imperils the unity of the book, but in itself is a useful supplement, 
and in part corrective, to Armstrong’s Autobiographic Elements in 
Latin Inscriptions (1910). 

In the form of general ideas Lattimore’s material has yielded him 
little that is novel, but his preferences on such matters as the exist- 
ence of “ epitaph-books,”’ the Greek rosalia, the influence of the 
literary consolatio upon the epitaph, are valuable, again because of 
the broad basis of his observation. Of value also are notations on 
the geographical distribution of certain themes, on occasional differ- 
ences between Greek and Roman sentiment, and on specifie survivals 
of pagan sentiment in some Christian epitaphs. In a brief “ Con- 
clusion ” he makes two points, the one modifying Lier’s position so 
far as to admit a certain degree of originality in the Latin epitaph, 
the other extending to the whole field the conclusion already reached 
by Galletier (op. cit., p. 95) for a part of it, namely that “from the 
evidence of the epitaphs, the belief of the ancients, both Greek and 
Roman, in immortality, was not widespread, not clear, nor very 
strong.” 

Lavish quotations, mostly from the metrical epitaphs, make the 
volume a useful chrestomathy. The Greek examples are provided 
with translations, upon which great care evidently has been bestowed. 
I have only one or two queries. Surely Lattimore is too cautious 
(p. 127) in translating 76 éridnAa Kai éruxepdn “ he who makes 
sacrifice shall profit by it and it shall become apparent (?)’’; the 
meaning of ézidnAa seems sufficiently clear; but some such sign of 
distress might well have appeared in the translation of Dionysius 
Magnes’ verses (p. 270) where the difficult zixpayv is silently omitted, 
and where “the Erinys of bearing a child” (veapoio Bpédovs) is an 
improbable phrase. “ This is the common end of all, and is fated ” 
(p. 252) is hardly the equivalent of xowdv réXos éotiv 
The author’s impression (p. 82, note) that Buecheler 434 is not 
directly dependent on A. P., TX, 49 might have been strengthened by 
a reference to p. 156 where he treats the same theme with further 
examples (to which could be added Baehrens, P. L. M., V, 386 and 
De Rossi, Inscr. Chr., II, 267, 20). There are no Greek epigraphical 
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examples; possibly the formulation (Sypes et Fortuna valete) is Latin 
and A. P., IX, 49 the imitation? The supposition is less hazardous 
in the case of a definite formula than when a whole attitude is in 
question, and one must view with reserve Lattimore’s argument (pp. 
190-1) for Roman priority in lamenting the “reversal of nature” 
(“I bury my child who rather should have lived to bury me”). 
With A. P., VII, 261 (Diotimus), A. P., VII, 228 should perhaps 
also be admitted as an early instance in Greek, for one cannot say 
off-hand, of this epigram and A.P., VII, 361, “both anonymous, 
hence undated,” since in the Anthology position may offer a clue to 
date. For so large a book misprints are few. I have caught 
“ castasterism ” (p. 27, note), vowifera (p. 84, note), “Liar” for 
“Lier ” (p. 164, note), “ hear” for “near” (p. 241, note), “ depra- 
dation ” (p. 307), “De Titulus ” (p. 352). 
JAMES HurTrTon. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Kart LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN and C. OLSEN. Dionysiae 
Sarcophagi in Baltimore. Baltimore, The Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York University, and the Trustees of the Walters Art 
Gallery, 1942. Pp. 82; frontispiece; 44 figs. 


Of the nine sarcophagi discussed in this monograph seven are in 
the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, having been acquired from the 
Masserenti Collection. The other two are in the National Museum in 
Rome. Their history is well authenticated. They were found, along 
with a tenth which was undecorated and presumably destroyed by 
the excavators, in two subterranean burial chambers, the private 
property of the Calpurnii Pisones, near the Porta Pia in Rome. 

Reliefs on Roman sarcophagi, which were produced in great 
numbers during the second and third centuries after Christ, have long 
been recognized as excellent sources of classical mythology and 
religious iconography as well as fine examples of Roman sculpture. 
Isolated pieces have been found all over the Roman Empire, but 
such individual examples are of little value in a study of the possible 
relationship of the sculptural representations to the religious beliefs 
of the deceased. An authenticated group of nine is consequently 
unique and exceedingly valuable. Two of the nine sarcophagi are 
decorated with garlands and masks, one with heraldic griffins; the 
other six bear elaborate reliefs on the front faces and on some of the 
lids. Four of these scenes are Dionysiac: depicting the Childhood, 
Triumph, and Marriage of the god himself, and a Bacchie revelry. 
The fifth scene represents the Dioscuri and the Rape of the Leucip- 
pidae, and the sixth bears figures of Victories. Lehmann-Hartleben 
suggests that every figure, every animal, every tree, and every decora- 
tive motif is connected in some way with the eult of Dionysos, more 
specifically Dionysos-Sabazios, one of the popular Bacchie mystery 
cults. He believes that the sculptors employed the old classical myths 
to symbolize the creed of the Baecchie mysties. I suspect that the 
mystic significance attached to some of the motifs might have sur- 
prised the sculptor, but, on the whole, the author’s interpretations 
are reasonable and convincing, if one wishes to be convinced. Olsen’s 
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stylistic analysis is excellent. It has been possible to date the nine 
sarcophagi with a considerable degree of accuracy. They cover a 
period of well over half a century, from the middle of the second to 
the first decades of the third century after Christ (138-210 A.D.). 
The author traces a definite development in style and in technique, 
as, for example, the increasing use of undercutting and drill work. 

The book is divided into four sections: description, subject, style, 
and illustrations, which are, incidentally, superb. The necessity for 
constant cross-reference is not conducive to clarity or smooth reading. 
The arguments for a mystic interpretation would have been much 
stronger, if they had not been preceded by a vivid and completely 
satisfying description of the scenes in the terms of the old and 
familiar myths. One is inclined to consider the second chapter as a 
neat exhibition of mental gymnastics, a little too good to be true— 
to be applauded, but not necessarily believed. 


SARAH ELIZABETH FREEMAN. 
JOHNS HopKINs UNIVERSITY. 


EpitH Haut Douan. Italic Tomb-Groups in the University Museum. 
Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsylvania Press; London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford Univ. Press, 1942. Pp. xii + 113; frontispiece; 
55 plates; 69 text figs. $7.50. 


The University Museum of Philadelphia owns a miscellaneous col- 
lection of Italic material, which was acquired in 1895 and 1896 
through Professor Arthur L. Frothingham of Princeton while he was 
serving as the first secretary of the newly founded American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome. Mr. Frothingham had been commis- 
sioned to purchase “such tomb-groups and isolated objects as he 
deemed worthy and as could be exported with the consent of the 
Italian government.” He set about his work with his usual energy 
and ability, employing Italian excavators who furnished plans, lists, 
and records. But he had other duties and could not himself super- 
vise the digging. Moreover, the objects when they finally arrived in 
America remained long unpacked and some of the records were 
lost and confused. 

Mrs. Dohan, realizing the importance of integra! tomb-groups in 
our scientific age, set herself the task of putting this house in order. 
With infinite care and patience she sifted all available records, 
photographs, and drawings, and reéstablished the groups in their 
original settings, omitting unidentifiable objects. As a result she has 
greatly enhanced the value of the University Museum’s Italie collec- 
tion, which is now shown in an orderly procession of tomb-groups, 
and she has made her results available to archaeologists in this 
excellent book. The objects come from well-, trench-, and chamber- 
tombs of Naree and Vulei and consist chiefly of bronzes and 
pottery. The great majority are evidently local products, though a 
few Corinthian and Attic imports are included. Careful descriptions 
of the objects in each tomb-group are followed by comparisons with 
related material. Only those familiar with early Italic archaeology 
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will appreciate the amount of research these comparisons entailed 
and the author’s extraordinary ability in selecting what was germane 
and omitting what was not. Every student owes her a debt of grati- 
tude for her masterly analyses, which wiil greatly lighten our labors 
in the future. 

In an interesting chapter on the technique of the pottery, the 
important observation is made that much of the local “impasto ” 
was made “ partly by hand, partly on the wheel ”—a finding which 
can be corroborated by the reviewer, who came to a similar conclu- 
sion after an examination of the material in the Metropolitan 
Museum. A vase would be built up by hand for about a third of 
its height and then finished on the wheel, perhaps “to give a sharp 
turn to the profile of the vase.” 

The book concludes with a chapter on chronology. Two important 
landmarks in Italic chronology—the Warrior’s Tomb and the Boc- 
choris Tomb—are subjected to a fresh analysis and dated respectively 
to about 680 and 670 B.C., while a third group of tombs is dated 
to about 680-650. With these three groups all the material in 
Philadelphia can be related. 

The meticulous care with which Mrs. Dohan worked is perhaps 
best exemplified by her two last paragraphs. “ The evidence points 
to overwhelming foreign influence during these thirty years (i.e. 
680-650 B.C.). The shapes of vases used in this period are nearly 
all influenced by either Greek or Eastern prototypes . . . Sometimes 
a shape used earlier in Italy was transformed under foreign influence 
. . . On the map have been indicated the places where comparanda 
for the objects from our tombs have been found. They are so 
numerous and so widely distributed as to suggest that foreign in- 
fluence penetrated deeply into Central Italy during this period.” The 
temptation must have been great to use this evidence for making 
deductions regarding the coming of the “foreign” Etruscans. But 
Mrs. Dohan, realizing that the phenomenon could be explained on 
other grounds, merely gave her evidence. 


GiseLaA M. A. Ricurer. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM oF ART, 
New York. 


Ernst Kapp. Greek Foundations of Traditional Logic. New York, 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1942. Pp. ix +95. (Columbia Studies 
in Philosophy, No. 5.) 


In this work Professor Kapp undertakes to explain why ancient 
Greek logic often seems artificial and even incomprehensible when 
examined from the point of view of modern logic. His explanation 
is that the modern logician’s point of view causes a distortion of 
ancient logic, for the questions asked by the ancient logicians were 
different from modern logical problems. If ancient logic is viewed in 
the proper historical perspective, it is entirely comprehensible, and it 
may be studied with profit by modern logicians. 

For example, the Aristotelian syllogism has been considered an 
inadequate means of discovering new truths. It appears to be highly 
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artificial and of little practical use. But it is necessary to realize that 
originally the syllogism was not a method of inquiry, but a method 
of communication. The premises were a means of compelling a 
respondent in a dialectical conversation to assent to a preéxisting 
conclusion. Even in the “ scientific” syllogism the mental process 
is actually from conclusion to premises, not from premises to con- 
clusion. An examination of the historical background of Aristotelian 
logic, especially the relevant passages in Plato’s works, provides a 
true perspective of the syllogism and dispels the misconception 
caused by the attempt to interpret the syllogism as a method of 
inference from known premises to an unknown conclusion (pp. 71-4). 

Besides the syllogism Kapp also discusses problems involving other 
topics of traditional logic, namely, concepts, judgments, and induc- 
tion. For each topic he finds the specific historical setting of Aris- 
totle’s views, the disregard of which has caused a misinterpretation 
of Aristotle by traditional logic. As in the case of the syllogism, this 
historical setting is found in the works of Plato. The correct under- 
standing of many parts of Aristotle’s logic, Kapp says, “ depends 
on unprejudiced interpretation of Plato’s rather than of Aristotle’s 
writings ” (p.60). For example, most of the “ difficulties in Aris- 
totle’s logic of the judgment disappear completely when we consult 
Plato’s Sophistes” (p.58). The problem of false reasoning, as 
Aristotle presents it in the “ Sophistic Elenchi,” “ would be incompre- 
hensible or at least unbelievable to us, if we did not have a dialogue 
of Plato, the Huthydemus” (p.63). The “obvious divergence be- 
tween Aristotle’s notion of induction and the modern concept of 
intuitive induction ” (p.82) is explained by reference to the Meno. 
Thus Aristotle is expounded primarily on historical and philological, 
rather than on analytic grounds. 

The most serious limitation of this book, in my opinion, is its 
brevity. In barely 87 pages the author covers many of the central 
problems of Aristotle’s logic, in relation to both subsequent and 
antecedent philosophical writings. Necessarily, technical details are 
for the most part omitted; and whole regions of relevant material, 
such as ancient post-Aristotelian logics, are dismissed with only 
casual mention. Hence the reader feels that although Kapp’s inter- 
pretations are often attractive and plausible, a fuller discussion 
would be required to render them entirely convincing. 


De Lacy. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


EpiraH OwEN Watuace. The Notes on Philosophy in the Commen- 
tary of Servius on the Eclogues, the Georgics, and the Aeneid 
of Vergil. New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1938. Pp. 200. 


Rarely is the question asked in what sort of intellectual climate the 
ancient commentators on poetry were at home. Important and 
interesting as it would be to use their writings as a means of recon- 
structing the trends of thought prevalent in late antiquity, they are 
almost exclusively considered in their relevance for the understanding 
of the works of the great poets. The book under review, therefore, 
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deserves praise on account of the subject chosen: it endeavors to 
represent the philosophical problems discussed by Servius, to ascer- 
tain whether in dealing with them he exhibits a consistent point of 
view, and, if this proves to be the case, to determine to which of the 
known systems his philosophy may be related (p. 5), thus throwing 
light upon the philosophical situation in Servius’ time (ef. p. 182). 
The method applied in this study is meritorious as well; for the 
answers to the questions raised are not derived from a haphazard 
investigation of a few selected passages. A collection of all the 
utterances concerning philosophy that are found in Servius’ com- 
mentary on Vergil precedes the interpretation (chap. I, pp. 11-69; 
for the arrangement of the testimonies, ef. pp. 6-9). The examina- 
tion of the various topics (chaps. II-VI, pp. 70-175) first takes the 
entire material into consideration, then sifts the decisive ideas for 
closer inspection as to their essential unity, and ultimately char- 
acterizes their distinctive hue. Thus a sure foundation is laid for 
gaining durable results.* 

That the remarks of Servius are uniform in their standpoint has, 
I think, been proved conclusively; this is a result which is well in 
agreement with the fact that Servius’ commentary seems to be the 
work of one author.? Certain ideas are advocated throughout the 
whole exegesis of Vergil: existence is believed to depend on God as 
well as on the elements (p. 77); the soul is considered immortal 
(p. 7). It has also been shown, I believe, that although the specific 
form of these tenets is reminiscent of fourth-century thought (pp. 
180-2), Servius cannot simply be classified as a Neo-Platonist, as had 
been casually suggested by Siehler, the only one who seems to have 
given attention to Servius’ philosophical affiliation (ef. p. 2, n. 8). 
Servius, who mentions Plotinus once and Porphyry twice (p. 3, n. 11; 
pp. 53, 55, 61), in some respects goes further than Plotinus (cf,, 
e.g., pp. 142-4; reincarnation), in others he is less decided than the 
Neo-Platonists (ef., e. g., p. 135; the nature of the soul). 

In Servius’ philosophy, the author rightly says (ef. especially the 
“ Conclusion,” chap. VIII, pp. 182-90), Platonic and Stoic influences 
are noticeable along with those of Pythagoreanism and Orphism. Is 
there also “a strong strain of Epicureanism,” as she maintains 
(e.g., p. 183)? Is the greatest distinction of Servius’ notes “the 
very fact that they make Neo-Platonism, Platonism, Stoicism and 
Epicureanism lie down together and not war, one with another, 
but reveal such harmonies as they have” (p.86)? In my opinion 
Epicureanism, contrary to the author’s assertion (e. g., p. 83, n. 67), 
remains for Servius the only system that is irreconcilable with the 
other philosophies. For he does not accept any of the typically 
Epicurean views, neither their mechanistic explanation of the genesis 
of the world, nor their belief in free will and in the utter destruction 
of the human being through death. The author herself has made 
this evident (cf. pp. 77; 161-2; 127). Moreover, Servius shows a 
dislike for the Epicureans which he does not evince toward any other 


1] wish to draw the reader’s attention to chap. VII, pp. 176-9, where 
the bearing of the present investigation on the so-called “ Servian 


question ” is outlined. 
2Cf. M. Schanz, Geschichte d. Rimischen Litteratur, II, 1 (1911), 
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philosophical sect. Like his contemporaries and earlier opponents of 
Epicurus, he calls the philosopher’s theory of the sun “ stupid ’’; he 
stigmatizes Epicurean theories as irreligious; he calls the Epicureans 
superficial; he censures their delight in pleasantries even as regards 
serious matters. Is this not the usual attack on the Epicureans, 
made in Servius’ day, in which the author maintains that he has not 
taken part (p.190)? To be sure, Servius is not a full-fledged anti- 
Epicurean. That he often expresses ideas in Lucretius’ language 
need not indicate more than his aesthetic appreciation of this poet 
(cf., e.g., pp. 183; 101). But by adducing Epicurean testimonies 
where he could equally well have quoted Stoie sources (p. 99), and 
by noting the agreement between the Epicureans and other phi- 
losophers where this is possible (cf. Aen., VI, 596, 741; Wallace, 
pp. 50; 48), Servius evinces interest in Epicurus’ dogma and fair- 
ness and justice toward his doctrine. This, but no more, it seems 
to me, is characteristic of Servius’ notes. 

Now, while “a strong strain of Epicureanism” in Servius’ time 
would indeed have been as unusual a trait in the philosophy of a non- 
Epicurean as the author declares it to be (p. 183), willingness to 
give the philosopher Epicurus credit when he deserves it was not 
uncommon in that period. Thus Themistius, the rhetor and phi- 
losopher of the 4th century, who was not an Epicurean, did not 
condemn Epicurus’ ethical teaching altogether but refers to it in his 
orations and in his philosophical writings.* Consequently it is 
unnecessary, on account of Servius’ stand in regard to Epicurus, to 
assume that Servius did not belong to any of the philosophical 
schools, that his is “ partisan support only of the truth” (p. 190). 
It is quite right that such an attitude, in his eyes, was the philoso- 
pher’s ideal as contrasted with stubborn insistence on the school 
dogma (p. 168). But subjectively every philosopher is only and 
solely the defender of truth. Servius’ censure of Lucretius as being 
a partisan of Epicurus rather than a seeker for verity (p. 125) is 
the usual belittling of the enemy, and the ethos of Plato amicus magis 
amica veritas is one that has been maintained by members of all 
philosophical creeds. Rather than ally Servius with “humanists” 
as were Lucretius, Horace, and Cicero in Shorey’s opinion (p. 190), 
it seems more adequate to characterize Servius’ philosophy as eclecti- 
cism. Just as Themistius is an eclectic Aristotelian who integrates into 
his philosophy Stoic and Platonic and even Epicurean conceptions, 
so Servius’ thought, although basically Stoic and Platonic, 1s not 
alien to admixtures deriving “from the tenets of all the existing 
sects,” as the definition of ancient eclecticism has it (Diogenes 
Laertius, Prologue, I » 21). 5 Probably such a philosophical point of 
view, among grammarians, rhetors, and the educated of late antiquity 


Cf. Aen., IV, 584; Georg., III, 525; Aen., VI, 264; Hel., 6, 41—Wal- 
lace, pp. 34; 64; 54. 

*Cf. F. Ueberweg-K. Praechter, Die Philosophie des Altertums (12th 
ed., 1926), p. 658. 

5 Concerning Themistius’ “ weitherzigen Eklektizismus,” cf. Ueberweg- 
Praechter, loc. cit. In the beginning of her study Miss Wallace once 
hesitantly speaks of Servius’ notes as representing “ the consistent belief 
of a cultivated gentleman living in a milieu of eclecticism” (p. 86; 
ef. p. 156, syncretism). 
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in general, was much more in vogue than has as yet been recognized. 
The example of Servius, whose commentary enjoyed so great a 
popularity, seems to warrant this inference. 

In conclusion I should like to stress more strongly than has been 
done in Miss Wallace’s book the caution with which the philosopher 
Servius treats of Vergil’s philosophy. It may be that to him, too, 
the poet is omniscient, that he defends the correctness of his state- 
ments even where they are untenable, that he suppresses hostile 
criticism. But he does not expect the poet to write as an accomp- 
lished and consistent philosopher. On the contrary, with Servius it 
is a fundamental maxim that the poet uses, and should use, the 
respective philosophical dogmas as is fitting for his purposes. Only 
he who like Lucretius intends to expound a certain philosophical 
doctrine must stick to it throughout his work; other poets are allowed 
to vary in their opinions as the sects themselves differ one from the 
other.’ In short, Servius accepts Horace’s motto for his poems as 
the true slogan of poetry: nullius addictus iurare in verba magistri 
/ quo me cumque rapit tempestas deferor hospes (FE pist., I, 1, 14-15) ; 
he sees Vergil as Sellar, among modern interpreters, has seen him: as 
an eclectic who borrows from many sources according to his needs. 
It is perhaps for this reason that Servius has such a fine appreciation 
of Vergil’s art. Instead of looking for inconsistencies he dis- 
tinguishes between those passages in which the poet speaks in his 
own name and those in which he speaks in that of one of his char- 
acters. He permits him to express himself according to the opinion 
of the many, or in allegorical fashion; he grants him poetical license 
although he insists that Vergil infuses philosophy into poetry.® 
The lex operis to which Metrodorus, another interpreter of Vergil, 
referred in explanation of the poet’s seeming shortcomings in astro- 
nomical knowledge (Georg., I, 229; p. 32 Wallace) is the highest 
principle of Servius’ method of interpretation. This is indeed a great 
achievement for someone who has a philosophical standpoint of his 
own. Modern criticism, I think, could sometimes learn with profit 
from Servius’ teaching. He seems to have been one of the first who 
consistently brought to bear on the understanding of poetical works 
the conviction which Lessing in his evaluation of Pope pleaded in 
so masterly a fashion: that a poet is not a metaphysician. 


LupwiGc EDELSTEIN. 
TuE JoHns HopK1Ins UNIVERSITY. 


* Cf. Schanz, loc. cit.; H. Georgii, Die antike Aneiskritik (1891), pp. 
35 ff. 

7Cf. Aen., X, 467; pp. 63-4 Wallace; for the contrary attitude taken 
by others, cf. Georg., IV, 219; pp. 12-13 Wallace. 

8 Cf. Aen., X, 467; Ecl., 3, 105; Aen., V, 527; Georg., I, 243—Wallace, 
pp. 64; 36; 19; 21. 
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Sister Mary ALExarpiA TrouarD, O.P. Cicero’s Attitude towards 
the Greeks. Chicago, 1942. Pp. iii +104. (Diss.) 


The purpose of this dissertation, as the author states in the Intro- 
duction (p.1), is “to assemble all the passages in Cicero in which 
he has mentioned the Greeks, first selecting such remarks as afford 
the inference that he was pro-Greek, and then instances in which he 
censures the Greeks or their institutions, and finally the numerous 
occasions on which he coupled the name of the Romans with that of 
the Greeks, usually to the detriment of the latter.” The treatment 
of these passages, arranged under their appropriate groupings, 
provides the material for the first five chapters (“‘ Cicero a Phil- 
hellene,” “ The Contempt of Cicero for the Greeks,” “ The Supremacy 
of the Roman State,” “ Roman Cultural Development,” “ Excellence 
of the Latin Language”). The three chapters which follow (“ The 
Role of Race Prejudice in Cicero’s Estimate of the Greeks,” “ Con- 
flict of Classes in Rome; ancient versus modern Greeks,” and “ Cicero 
a Man of Letters”) are devoted to “an investigation of the motives 
underlying the conflicting statements and thence to an attempt to 
justify, if possible, Cicero’s inconsistencies.” 

Although believing that Cicero was basically a philhellene, Sister 
Mary finds many passages in which Cicero condemns the Greeks 
as deceitful, treacherous, and morally decadent, and many others in 
which Cicero exalts the achievements of the Romans above those of 
the Greeks. In the province of law, government, and military disci- 
pline, Cicero was justified; his belief in the Latin language as not 
only richer in its vocabulary than Greek but also unquestionably 
superior was clearly wrong (as the author shows, pp. 52-9) and 
failed to convince his fellow Romans. The most numerous instances 
in which Cicero expressed an unfavorable view of the Greeks are to 
be found in his speeches (cf. p. 74) and here Quintilian’s explanation 
of judicial expediency seems the correct one. In the Pro Flacco, for 
example, Cicero’s purpose was to discredit the testimony of the Greek 
witnesses, and the author seems correct in doubting (p.77) that such 
aspersions on Greek character represent Cicero’s own attitude. But 
adverse criticism of the Greeks is found in the essays and letters as 
well as in the orations. Sister Mary believes that patriotism and 
the desire to arouse the Romans to a more intellectual plane led 
Cicero in his essays to conceal his real attitude toward the Greeks. 
“In many cases he is guilty of chauvinism, and frequently he saeri- 
ficed critical acumen to patriotism, yet under the circumstances, it 
was only genuine love of country which could inspire, in the face 
of so many disadvantages, the sacrifice of his ideals and arouse 
confidence in his native land” (p. 104). The letters, which she con- 
siders the safest criteria for determining Cicero’s real attitude, are 
treated somewhat inconclusively (pp. 97-100), but in general they 
reveal Cicero as an admirer of Greek culture. 

Sister Mary not only has provided a most convenient collection 
of material but has made many stimulating suggestions. One notes 
an occasional tendency toward understatement, e.g. “there are 
certain suspicions that Cicero did not appraise the character of the 
Greeks very highly” (p. 99; but compare the material assembled 
in Chapter II). Cicero’s devotion to Tiro causes the author con- 
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siderable difficulty, which she evades rather awkwardly: “In the 
first place Tiro was merely a freedman, and most probably Cicero did 
not really think of Tiro as a Greek” (p.21). In discussing the 
foundation of Rome by Romulus, she says (p.35): “This legend 
continued popular until the Aeneas legend, authorized by Vergil, took 
precedence.” This statement, if not unintelligible, is at least mislead- 
ing. The most serious weakness of the dissertation, however, in my 
opinion, is the excessive disparity which the author finds between 
many of Cicero’s utterances and what she considers to be his real 
attitude—a profound admiration for the Greeks. She then tries to 
make Cicero consistent at the sacrifice of his intellectual honesty. 
The material which she has gathered does not necessarily support the 
view that motives of patriotism led Cicero to conceal his true beliefs 
from the Romans. The apparent discrepancies could equally well be 
ascribed to an admiration of the intellectual attainments of the 
Greeks, accompanied by a contempt of the morally lax Greeks of his 
day. This possibility was mentioned by the author (p.79), but 
rejected, at least by implication. Cicero as an individual may well 
have been inconsistent at times, but the contradictions in his remarks 
about the Greeks are far fewer and far less glaring if we assume that 
he was sincere both in his appreciation of their achievements and in 
his dislike of them as a race. 
Grorce E. Duckwortu. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Nonnos, Dionysiaca, with an English Translation by W. H. D. 
RovseE, Mythological Introduction and Notes by H. J. Ross, and 
Notes on Text Criticism by L. R. Linp. Vol. I (Books I-XV) ; 
Vol. II (Books XVI-XXXV); Vol. III (Books XXXVI- 
XLVIITI). Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. lii + 
554; pp. xii + 548; pp. xii + 518; frontispiece in Vol. I, index 
in Vol. III. (Loeb Classical Library.) 


The chief problem which faces the reviewer of the Loeb Dionysiaca 
is one of arrangement. Three different scholars have contributed to 
this work, and it is not in every case clear who is the author of a 
particular section. The simplest procedure, in these circumstances, 
seems to be to deal with the various parts of the book in the order 
in which they are printed. 

Vol. I, pp. vii-ix contain a brief “ General Introduction ” by W. H. 
D. Rouse, which hardly serves to put the reader into an amiable 
frame of mind toward Nonnus, or, if he be already interested in the 
poet, toward the present editors. Why do some British scholars feel 
obliged to apologize for working on post-classical poets, as though 
they had been thereby guilty of immoral conduct, or to sigh in 
retrospect over their labors, as though these had been dictated by 
some Eurystheus? Rouse gains little by saying that Nonnus’ “ chief 
claim to attention ” is that he “ manages to include all the stories of 
Greek mythology he could find in earlier collections.” “ He interests 
us also,” Rouse adds, “by his treatment of the hexameter,” but 
what follows this statement is an incorrect presentation of the central] 
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features of the Nonnian prosody; Rouse seems not even to have 
taken the trouble to understand Wifstrand’s monograph, to which 
he here refers. The one really bright spot in the “ General Introduc- 
tion” is Rouse’s judgment of von Scheffer’s translation: “The 
German is extraordinarily close, by its bold use of compound words. 
It is a translation for the eye rather than the ear, for it is impossible 
to speak it metrically without gabbling, but it is a great feat.” 

Pp. x-xix contain the “ Mythological Introduction,’ by H. J. Rose, 
which is admirable, so long as it sticks to mythology. The origin 
and development of the Saga of Dionysus are clearly presented, and 
the influence of the Legend of Alexander is treated in an especially 
interesting manner. Rose is beyond his depth, however, when it 
comes to literary criticism, and he would have done well to avoid it. 

Pp. xx-xlii, entitled “ Recent Text-Criticism of the Dionysiaca,” 
are contributed by the third author, L. R. Lind, and constitute, in 
my opinion, the most valuable part of the Loeb edition. Lind gives 
a clear and thorough discussion of the MS tradition of the Dionysiaca 
and of its text-critical problems.t His excellent notes are full of 
useful, interesting, and relevant information; particular attention 
should be called to note b on p. xxiii, in which Lind cites a number 
of cases in which imitative passages in the Dionysiaca have provided 
testimonia for the emendation of earlier writers. Pp. xxvii-xlii con- 
tain a “ practically complete conspectus ” of the changes in text pro- 
posed since Ludwich’s edition. These collections will be of enormous 
utility to all future students of Nonnus, for if they are used in con- 
nection with Ludwich’s edition they give it the date 1940, instead of 
1909-1911. Yet even Lind, while contributing so much that is 
valuable, has not been able to refrain from sneering at Nonnus. One 
must wonder why, if Lind regards Nonnus as contemptible, he has 
written six articles on the Dionysiaca and has now gone to so much 
trouble to help out the Loeb edition. The expenditure, by a trained 
and competent scholar, of large amounts of time and of energy on a 
literary text which he either fails to appreciate or is unwilling to 
admit appreciating is an astonishing and distressing spectacle, which 
engenders an uncomfortable scepticism concerning the ultimate 
validity of scholarship generally. 

Pp. xliii-xliv contain an unsigned and incomplete list of editions 
and translations. Missing are the editions of Lubinus (Hannover, 
1605), Cunaeus (Hannover, 1610), Moser (VIII-XIII only, Heidel- 
berg, 1809), and Graefe (Leipzig, 1819-1826), and the French trans- 
lation of Boitet (Paris, 1625). 

Pp. xlv-xlvii, entitled “ Bibliography,” contain an unsigned and 
incomplete list of works on the Dionysiaca.2, The most serious omis- 
sion is the book of M. Ouvaroff, Nonnos von Panopolis, der Dichter 
(St. Petersburg, 1817; reprinted in his Etudes de Philologie et de 
Critique [St. Petersburg, 1845], pp. 163-249). This work, which 
was dedicated to Goethe, is still, I think, the best available apprecia- 


1A mistake in German, p. xlii, line 2, is probably typographical. 

2 There is a mistake in German spelling, p. xlv, line 9. Many of the 
titles in the Bibliography occur also in the list which Lind gives, pp. 
xli-xlii, Wifstrand’s work is fully cited three times, pp. vii, xlii, and 
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tion of the literary values of Nonnus; it should have been mentioned 
in the Loeb edition. 

The Greek text is that of Ludwich, with a few changes, mostly 
returns to the MSS. Rouse has introduced one brilliant conjecture,® 
yovaiov for the impossible Avaiov of the MSS, in XLVI, 231. This, 
and other departures from Ludwich, are all duly noted. The cor- 
ruptness of some passages is pointed out ad loc. There is no other 
apparatus criticus, except, of course, for Lind’s collections on pp. 
xXxvil-xlil. 

The Loeb edition contains the first English translation of the 
Dionysiaca.* Rouse’s version is in prose, and his name guarantees 
its substantial accuracy. Stylistically it is extremely uneven. At its 
best it reproduces, as nearly as English prose could, the bristly 
lushness of Nonnus’ style. At its worst it is perverse and inelegant, 
largely because of the translator’s unhappy mannerisms. He adores 
unhyphenated compounds, he is too fond of exclamation points, and 
he seems to delight in jolting his reader with quirky turns of phrase, 
colloquial and vulgar, rustic and archaic, which are ill suited to the 
translation of an epic poem in the dialect of Homer. In reading the 
English of the Loeb Dionysiaca one has the depressing feeling that 
altogether too many emerited vocables have been rudely Rouse’d 
from an honorable retirement.® 

A few examples: “ sevennookshotten” (érrapvyov), 1V, 14; “ stook- 
bearing ” (dyadAoddpos), XXII, 280; “ slicktrickling ” (évppaduy- 
yos), V, 258; “ Seabluehair ” (xvavoyairns), I, 60, et wbique; “ licht- 
gang” (AvkdBavra), XXXVIII, 114; “shakespear” (Sopvacde), 
XVII, 130; “doubledextrous ” (epidééos), XXXVI, 86; “ footun- 
washen ” (dvirromddwv), XL, 285; “ panspipes whiffled ” and “ hoboys 
were drooning ” (Ilavddes ovpryyes €BouBeov, EBpenov avAoi), XVIII, 
104; Apollo is to “twangle” a dirge (Angee), XLVI, 301; a pipe 
of horn “tootled” (idynoe), XLV, 43; “alleluia” (éAdAvyua), IV, 
273; Athena is “ the Perfect Webster” (iororéAcuav), XXXVII, 312; 
Aphrodite craves a “physic” for her desire (r0@wv ddppyaxov), IV, 
171; Dionysus is the “botcher of guile” (SoAoppadéos), XL, 60; 
“tump of earth” (Addov xGoves), XLVI, 129; “tors of the land ” 
(Addor yPovds), II, 292; Rhea is “nanny” to Dionysus IX, 
154; Zeus calls Typhon “ clodhopper” (zeSorpedés), q, 620; Deo is 
“tipsy ” with Persephone’s trouble (weAvovoa), VI, 31; “ viny stink ” 
(é8unv Botpvdecoav), XXXIX, 47; the Indians ‘belched vinously ” 
(oivov épevyopevwv), XV, 19; és Well, ” says Envy, “I will leave the 
sky to the bastard brats of Cronides” (KpoviSao vo0os rexéecow), 
VITI, 91. 


8’ The Greek words are misprinted in Rouse’s reference to this conjec- 
ture, Vol. I, p. viii, There is another Greek misprint in VII, 224; for 
dia read dé. 

‘The editors employ “ Greek” spellings, with somewhat fewer incon- 
sistencies than are usual in those who affect this practice, but the re- 
tention of c for « yields such monstra as “ Cycos.” All orthographical 
variants occurring in the Greek are pedantically reproduced in English; 
e. g., “ Hermes, Hermeias, Hermaon ” and “ Chalcomede, Chalcomedeia.” 
In Vol. III, p. 273 “ Melantheus ” for MeAdv@&os is definitely wrong. 
“ Aionian ” for ’Aovis (Vol. III, p. 325) is a misprint. 

® Occasionally Rouse’s grammar is faulty; e.g., Vol. III, pp. 165 and 
177. Compare “ No one in the city did not dance,” Vol. III, p. 375. 
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The Mythological Notes by H. J. Rose are mostly a model of 
limited annotation. They give the reader just the information he 
wants, when and where he wants it. They are always brief and 
clear; sometimes they are even witty. This general statement is 
not in any way invalidated by the occasional existence of mistakes 
in the Notes, or of passages in the text which should have been 
annotated, and are not.® 

The Index, in Vol. ITI, pp. 495-517, is regrettably worthless. It 
omits many names, some of them important; e.g., Autonoe, whom 
Nonnus mentions about 30 times. It makes extensive use of 
“ passim” and “ ete.,” instead of giving complete references.? One 
must wonder why this should be so. The editions of both Ludwich 
and Koechly are excellently indexed. The Loeb editors had only to 
adapt the work of their predecessors. To do so would have cost 
them a minimum of time and energy. They chose, rather, the un- 
necessarily expensive task of making an index of their own. They 
were not, however, extravagant enough to produce anything worth 
while. The result is that they have wasted paper and ink, in addi- 
tion to their own labors. 

The most objectionable thing about the Loeb Dionysiaca is its 
refusal to regard the poem as literature. Sneers about Nonnus’ 
“sickly and unwholesome fantasy” and about the “ degenerescence 
of literature” are as easy as they are cheap,® especially for those 
who do not know, or choose to ignore, the fact that Nonnus was 
something like the founder of a school of epic poetry in the early 
Byzantine Empire. This is the least that we might expect the edi- 
tors of the Loeb Dionysiaca to mention. They do not. Nonnus, 
however, has more than seminal significance. He is a consummate 
master of description, he portrays the tender emotions with great 
effectiveness, and he is conspicuously successful in the treatment of 
Nature’s moods and changes. His faults are many, to be sure, and 
painfully obvious, but he does have his virtues also, and, even though 
the latter be in the minority, they deserve recognition. In the Loeb 
edition they are hardly mentioned.® 

Despite undeniable deficiencies, the Dionysiaca of Rouse, Rose, 
and Liad is a welcome and valuable addition to the Loeb series, which 
might be said to render its greatest service by the publication of 
little-known authors such as Nonnus. The later Greek epic and 
didactic poets are now pretty well represented. The only important 


8’Evyyovacw is “ Latinized ” as Geniculus or Nixus, not Engonasin, as 
Rose states, Vol. I, p. 21, note e. “Iphigeneia” is not the right spell- 
ing for the Latin titles of Euripides’ two plays (Vol. I, p. 437, note b). 
In Vol. III, p. 359, there should be a note on the words “ Mystics, to 
the mountains! ” 

7™The typography in the Index is careless; for “ Alphos” read 
“ Alpos,” for “ Porphyreon ” read “ Porphyrion”; the “etc.” is missing 
s. v. “ Aristaios.” 

8 Fortunately, such remarks, in the long run, discredit their authors 
more than their subjects. August Wilhelm von Schlegel is not the 
only Ozymandias in the history of classical studies. 

® Rouse’s one-page Preface to Vol. III is a gesture in the right direc- 


tion, but it is still only a gesture. 
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lacks are Nicander, Dionysius Periegetes, Musaeus, and Paul the 
Silentiary; let us hope that these will not be permanent. 


Yate University. EUGENE O’NEILL, JR. 


Ernst NacHMANSON. Der griechische Buchtitel. Einige Beobach- 
tungen. Goteborg, Wettergren & Kerbers Forlag, 1941. Pp. 52. 
Kr. 4. (Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift, XLVII, No. 19.) 


The student of modern literature of all nations recognizes the fact 
P that many authors of outstanding tragedies, comedies, and epic or 
‘ lyric poems are reluctant to choose adequate titles for their works. 
\ In several cases they have flatly refused to give thought to the 
question at all; sometimes, when urged by editors or publishers to 
submit precise titles, they have contented themselves with making 
some more or less vague suggestions, with the significant addition, 
however, that they would not object to some other title. Nachmanson 
illustrates this strange attitude with appropriate examples. One of 
the most famous cases is Shakespeare’s “ Twelfth Night or What 
You Will.” The second title apparently means, “If you are dis- 
pleased with my suggestion ‘ Twelfth Night,’ call the play whatever 
you please.” Nachmanson’s survey of Greek booktitles, which we 
usually take for granted, leads in most cases to a similar result. It 
was by no means exceptional in antiquity for tragedies and comedies 
to be cited by more than one title. In such cases we cannot be sure 
what title was originally chosen by the author of the play; Aeschylus’ 
Ppvyes 7) “Exropos Avtpa is a pertinent example. Although Plato 
refers to his dialogue, the Sophist, in unmistakable words (Polit. 
248 B), undoubtedly using the title which he gave to his book, we 
cannot generalize from this single case. The Phaedo, for instance, 
is referred to as Ilept wvy7s as early as in the 13th pseudo-Platonic 
epistle. In spite of the statement in the so-called Prolegomena of 
i Plato’s philosophy (Plato, ed. Hermann, VI, pp. 196 ff.), we are 
k unable to prove that the double titles of Plato’s dialogues are original 
or represent the philosopher’s specific intentions. It is not surprising 


: that in the case of Aristotle and the medical writers, who did not 
2 publish their books and treatises themselves, there is even greater 
a] multiplicity and confusion of titles and that in most of the cases we 


are just as far as ancient scholars from knowing anything definite 
about the original title, if there was any at all. There is little doubt 
that many books and treatises came down to later antiquity and to 
Byzantine scribes without any titles and that sometimes the first 
words of these compositions served as a kind of “ emergency title.” 
A modern parallel is the anonymous philosophical treatise AvaAéges 
or Aicoo! Adyou (Diels-Kranz, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, II, p. 
405). Neither title is based upon any ancient tradition. The former 
is an arbitrary invention of H. Stephanus, the second was borrowed 
by H. Diels from the first words of the treatise. Nachmanson, whose 
special field is the Greek physicians, gives particular attention to the 
titles of medical books and treatises. He offers many interesting 
details of variations in titles presented by the manuscript tradition 
and by ancient references and he succeeds in showing that the degree 
of uncertainty is surprisingly high. 
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I take this opportunity to add a few examples taken from ancient 
and modern books which have escaped Nachmanson’s attention. 
Suidas, s. v. Budorparos, refers to the Tvuvaorixds, although accord- 
ing to the author himself the title seems to be [epi yupvaorexns. 
J. Jiithner in his exegetical edition (p. 188 on 134, 12) is right in 
considering the words zepi S¢ yupvacriuys a “ titelartige elliptische 
Wendung.” The same Philostratus furnishes a good example of a 
book with a double title. According to him (Vit. Apoll., III, 41) 
Apollonius of Tyana wrote Iepi Qvowv. The same title is given by 
Eusebius, Praep. Ev., IV, 12 (end). In Dem. Ev., III, 3, 11, how- 
ever, Eusebius, quoting the same passage of the book of Apollonius, 
calls it @eoAoyia, and Suidas s.v. refers to reXeTas 
mept Ovo.wv. 

In 1801 J. J. Wagner, professor of philosophy at the university of 
Wirzburg in Bavaria, one of the teachers of the German poet August 
Count Platen, published a novel Lorenzo Chiaramonti or Schwir- 
mereien eines Jiinglings. This is an interesting case, because either 
both titles were given by the author or, if the second was not sug- 
gested by him, it was at least published with his knowledge. One 
might wonder if the same is true of similar cases in antiquity in 
which we feel tempted to think that one of the two titles is due to 
the activity of a more recent editor or redactor. 

Instead of supplementing further the list of examples in Nach- 
manson’s survey, however, I wish to call attention to a different case 
which is not mentioned by Nachmanson but which illustrates his 
revision (at the end of the long note on pp. 31 ff.) of the famous 
dictum habent sua fata libelli to habent sua fata tituli. The second 
century sophist and orator Aelius Aristeides at the beginning of his 


first Platonic discourse unmistakably gives the title as ‘Yzép 


pnropixyjs. The passage in question (II, p. 5, 1 Dindorf) reads as 
follows: jpeis vrép pnropikns A€éyovres. In spite of this 
clear quotation and in spite of the fact that the reliable manuscripts 
retain the correct title given by the author himself, the discourse 
is called in modern editions and almost all modern textbooks Tepi 
(nropikyns;—De arte rhetorica instead of Pro arte rhetorica. This 
seemingly small alteration is completely at variance with the character 
and scope of the whole oration. 

Perhaps we should also take into account the custom among modern 
writers of adding to the main title of a book some kind of subtitle, 
designed to give the reader more detailed information if the main 
title seems to be too general. Alessandro Manzoni, for instance, 
called his famous novel I promessi sposi but added for obvious 
reasons Storia milanese dal secolo XVII. Such secondary titles were 
easily misinterpreted and regarded as part of the main title, and as 
such added to it with the help of an additional “ or.” 

One of the most important achievements of Nachmanson’s interest- 
ing inquiry into the problem of Greek booktitles is that he has shown 
us, by carefully selected examples, that there are countless problems, 
some of which are insoluble, in a field on which we have not reflected 
as we should because we have become accustomed to taking much 


too much for granted. 
FRIEDRICH WALTER LENZ. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Kirsopp and SinvA Laker. Family 13 (The Ferrar Group). The 
Text according to Mark with a Collation of Codex 28 of the 
Gospels. London, Christophers; Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1941. Pp. xi+161; 2 plates. (Studies and 
Documents, XI.) 


This volume represents a new milestone in Kirsopp and Silva 
Lake’s comprehensive study of fundamental text problems of the 
New Testament. This time the authors concentrate on the Gospel 
of Mark, and offer the results of a very careful inquiry into Family 
13, which consists of a group of manuscripts named after William 
Hugh Ferrar. He was the first to see that four manuscripts—13 
(Paris. gr. Reg. 50), 69 (Leicester, Municipal Museum), 124 
(Vindob. Bibl. nat. theol. gr. 188), and 346 (Ambr. S 23 sup.)— 
must have a common archetype, of which he reconstructed the text. 
This discovery, which enabled Ferrar to lay the foundations for the 
exploration of one branch of the tradition of the New Testament, has 
for the most part remained undisputed. Later research by many 
other scholars, however, whose achievements are surveyed by the 
authors in the brief but fascinating first chapter of their book, has 
provided abundant evidence that, instead of the four manuscripts 
with which Ferrar and his friend and colleague Abbott operated, 
there are now no less than nine which represent, as von Soden saw, 
three intermediate archetypes. The most important task is to 
determine to which branch of the tradition Family 13 belongs. For 
a long time it has seemed a plausible hypothesis that the texts of 
W, Family 1, Family 13, and 28 belong to one and the same group, 
which, moreover, has something in common with the “ Caesarean ” 
text. Sir Frederic Kenyon’s publication of the Chester Beatty 
papyrus 45 (1933) threw new and important light upon that question. 
The text of papyrus 45 and that of W, Family 1, Family 13, and 28 
apparently represented not a bad “ Caesarean” text but a pre- 
Origenian text which was revised into the true “ Caesarean ” text. 
An inquiry into the relationship among the members of Family 13 
and the reconstruction of their pre-Caesarean text are the main 
subjects of the first chapters of the present book. At the same time 
it also paves the way for the reconstruction of the Caesarean text of 
the Gospel of Mark, which is now being undertaken by the authors 
and will be published separately. 

These introductory chapters of the book also contain exact descrip- 
tions of the nine manuscripts of Family 13; a tenth, Cod. 1689, 
Serres, Prodromou I. 10, seems to have disappeared in Bulgaria and 
has not been heard of again; it is now known only by von Soden’s 
collation. The authors in these chapters also attempt to plot the 
stemma of the Ferrar group, provide notes on textual variants, and 
finally investigate the date and the provenance of the Ferrar manu- 
scripts. 

All these chapters, important in themselves, are preliminary to the 
critical edition of the Gospel of Mark. In order to avoid misunder- 
standings on the part of those who read this book, I expressly repeat 
that the text and apparatus criticus are limited to reproducing the 
text of the Ferrar group exclusively. With this special purpose in 
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mind, the authors, with good reason, do not hesitate to give the 
minutest details, e.g. XIII, 29 ywoyeva written twice in manuscript 
346 and spelled ywopyeva in 983, which may be of some particular 
interest in this special edition, but would be without any importance 
in an edition of the gospel with different aims. 

Three appendices give collations of Cod. 28 (Paris. gr. 379) 
of the four Gospels and of Cod. 174 (Vat. gr. 2002) in the Gospel 
of Mark and list 157 variants of Cod. 124 (see above) which are 
not mere errors but which are not supported by the textus receptus 
or by any member of Family 13. Of these 157 variants 110 are 
supported by “ Caesarean” evidence; the remaining 47 have non- 
descript support of more or less importance, from which no con- 
clusions can be drawn. 

On two plates facsimiles of Cod. 826 (Grottaferrata A. a. 3; von 
Soden 218) and 788 (Athens, Bibl. Nat. 74; von Soden 1033) are 
offered. Let us hope that these indefatigable editors will soon be 
able to complete the next task to which they have addressed 


themselves. 
FRIEDRICH WALTER LENZ. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Victor Lyte DowpeE.tu. Aristotle and Anglican Religious Thought. 
Ithaca, Cornell Univ. Press, 1942. Pp. xi+103. $1.50. (The 
Bohlen Lectures for 1941.) 


The title of this book contains obvious ambiguities. The following 
seem to be the senses in which the words in the title are used 
throughout the book: 

“ Aristotle” is the Aristotle read in school and university during 
the four centuries of Anglican history. He is no longer “ the Phi- 
losopher ” since he is read in Greek instead of Latin translation and 
other works than those dear to the scholasties are read as well. He is, 
also, an Aristotle summarized by the author and briefly interpreted 
on the basis of modern scholars, particularly W. D. Ross and R. D. 
Hicks. 

“and” implies a wide range of relations between Aristotle and 
Anglican thought from outright rejection to various modes of accep- 
tance and excluding only the relation, “ ignorant of.” 

“ Anglican ” includes the principal theologians and churchmen of 
the Church of England from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries; 
the term is broad enough to include some Presbyterians, some 
Americans, and Thomas Hobbes. 

“Religious”? means more than “theological”; it includes both 
thought on strictly religious subjects and thought on a variety of 
subjects by religious men, i. e. men in holy orders. 

“ Thought ” means both a system or kind of thought characteristic 
of the Church of England and a collection of opinions, however 
various, held by members of the same religious body. 

The book falls roughly into two parts, divided according to the 
senses of the word “thought.” The first part, about a third of the 
whole, discusses the method of investigation to be used and the 
general ground on which Anglican theology meets Aristotelian 
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doctrine. The focus of this part of the discussion is in Chapter IV, 
“ Aristotle’s Spirituality.” Here the author summarizes the doctrine 
of the soul in the De Anima and of God in Metaphysics A and 
attempts to show how Anglican thought accepted and transformed 
these doctrines. The summaries are so brief and the difficulties in 
Aristotle so inadequately treated that the chapter is relatively unsuc- 
cessful. The attempt to discuss vois, which Dowdell calls “ intuition,” 
bogs down in a hazy confusion of traditional comment and modern 
psychology. 

The second part consists of a chronicle in four chapters of four 
centuries of English divines, theologians, and churchmen and their 
indebtedness, through education and independent study, to Aristotle. 
Unfortunately the treatment of the men listed is sketchy and diffuse, 
and, although the author shows an interesting thread of Aristotelian 
influence running through his whole group, the foundation laid in 
the first part is so inadequate that this second and main part of the 
book is left as no more than a superficial historical survey of 
Anglican thinkers. The promise of the word “thought” in the title 
is not fulfilled. 

JOHN S. KIErrer. 
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